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New York, March 22, 1884. 





This paper ata pk sad there are im- 
portant things concerning education that 
MUST BE SAID. 


It is published THIs weEK because there 
are things that must be said now. 


In children a great curiosity is well, who 
have themselves to learn and all the world. 
— TENNYSON: 








A Want.—There is a slow but sure awak- 
ening to the fact, among the more thought- 
ful, that the most skillful teacher{the most 
cultivated lady and gentleman, are wanted 
in the lowest grades of our school.—Amer- 
Jour. of Education, 


> 





THERE are several ways in which the 
teacher can impress on the pupil the value 
of a good character, but bist of allis the 
teacher’s. own example. This is a most po- 
tent influence always, and more especially so 
with youth: Precept is wéll; example’ better. 
The mind needs an object, an illustration of 
the beauty of right living. The teacher that 
désires tu lead pupils up to consciencious 
life and action, must himself live, conscien- 
ciously, and guide his own actions by pure 
thoughts and lofty purposes. The pupil ob- 
serving a living, daily example of industry, 
patience, gentleness -and ‘truthfulness, does 
not need ‘leetaring nor’ text-books' on morals. 





We haive pttpossa that the grades be 
named ‘atcording to the’ “natural system.” 
It should replace the hydra-héaded no-sys- 
tem we have my resent. |). ; 
hen. a child is born he needs to. learn the 
things suitable to the first year of,,a .young 
boy's life, let us put him: in the ‘‘first grade’ 





and let his mother and father see that he 
gets his lessons. At the end of’ twelve 
months he may be promoted to the “‘second 
grade” and so on. 

The age of a pupil would show pretty 
clearly what grade a pupil should be in, If 
he is fifteen years old he should be studying 
the things a boy fifteen years old ought to 
know—unless he was advanced beyond his 
years. 

Let us begin this needed reform at once. 





THE complaint is often made that our 
schools lack in thoroughness, and this is 
probably true. The tendency twenty-five or 
thirty years ago was to have lessons in eve- 
ry one of the sciences—Reading, Writing, 
Spelling, Penmanship, Drawing, Geography, 
Grammar, Arithmetic, History, Physiology, 
Botany, and Natural Philosophy. All this 
in the common schools! No wonder the pu- 
pils were not thorough, for to all these com- 
position, elocution, punctuation; biography, 
and a lot of other things would naturally be 
attached. Now the boy must try and keep 
posted on base-ball, marbles, kites, Fourth 
of July, Christmas, and green apples. He 
must have been a veritable Crichton who 
comes out “thorough.” The school has 
been to blame, we admit it. 





WHEN I get into a place that I can easily fill, I 
always feel like shoving out of it into one that re- 
quires of me more exertion.—GARFIELD. 

When the seed in the ground attains a cer- 
tain expansion it feels like “‘shoving out’ 
and does shove out in many directions. Men 
call this growth ; they recognize it as a law 
and a necessity of plant life. Do they real- 
ize that it is equally a law and a necessity 
of all life? | Whena man’s mind and spirit 
cease growing it is time for him to die, 
and straightway he begins to die, Growth 
or death; this is the alternative present 
ed to every human soul. None may re- 
main as he is; he must move forward or 
back, up or down ; there can be no halt, no 
remain:‘ng stationary: When we feel this| De 
éxpanding impulse, this longing for a wider 
horizon, this hope that will not be satisfied 
with anything short of full and free develop- 
ment and the exercise of all our powers, let 
us hee j it ; it is the prompting of that divine 
law of growth within us. Is any oné satis- 
fied with his work, feeling no desire to 
‘‘shove out” into a larger field, contented 
with his present knowledge and, attain- 
ments, having no ambition to learn more, to 
become better, not seeking what is higher, 
but willing to remain just as he is? That 
one loves death rather than life. 


FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS. 


Congress is considering the question of 
appropriating money to aid the common- 
schools, and we indulge the hope that it may 











conclude this season what it ought to have) 





dore long ago: A ee of chil 
might havé Saabs al benefit had] 
this measure bee 


since; The ers is, of course, to reac 


the common-schools at the South, yet as no 
selection of States’ would be allowed, the 
money is to be distributed on the basis of 
illiteracy. 

No opposition has been made to the mea- 
sure—there is only apparent indifference. 
This arises from several causes: The entire 
North has built up its common-school system 
by taxation, and it sees no reason why the 
South should not do as it has done ; the in- 
terest exhibited by the Southim education, 
and its disposition of its school funds have 
not aroused any warmth of feeling. But the 
benefit to be obtained from the money pro- 
posed is for the children, and these are not 
to blame for the shortcomings of their par- 
ents. In the process of time the South will 
come to feel as deep an interest in public 
education as the North. 

The feeling has been growing that the 
money to be given should be expended under 
certain restrictions : (1) that the State should 
raise as much as it receives, though some 
think one-half as much is enough to require; 
(2) that a proper school-building should be 
erected by all communities desiring to re- 
ceive its proportion of the Federal fund ; (3) 
that a school should be kept open at 
least six months in the year’ (4) that the 
money should be distributed-without refer- 
ence to color; (5) that only properly quali- 
fied teachers should receivé from this 
fund—these qualifications to be fixed and 
ascertained by the Educational Department 
of the Federal Government ; (6) that normal 
schools may be aided from the fund. 

The sum of fiteen millions is proposed for 
the first year, to be decreased each year by 
one million, This distributed acvording to 
the illiteracy over ten years ‘of age, about 
$3.15 each, would give the States as follows : 


Alabama, 1,127,869 Miss., 961,354 
Arizona, - 16,740 Mo., 422,839 
— . 466.735 Mon., . 4,660 
Cal., 147,983 Neb.., 23,850 
Col., 28,373, N, H., 36,497 
Conn., 63,933! N. J., . 119,208 
Per. a 9,424| N. Mex., 161,419 

51,.514{N. Y, 5( 7,589 
D. De, 65,618|N.C.. 1, 120,692 
Fla., 213,887 | Ohio, 5 264,252 
Geo , 1,360,596 | Or, . 15,375 
lb 4215|Pa., . . 44,136 
ti. 294,880) R. 1., ; 53,170 
Ind., 298,244/8.'C., : . 980,141 
fa., . 85,644) Tenn , 1,201,296 
Kan., 77,682 | Tex., 780,455 
Ky., 786,434 | Utah, 14.776 
La., 905,612 | Vt., _ 89,576 
Me., . 55,8791 Va., 1,098,067 
Ma., 339,284 | Wash.. , 9,719 
Mass., 230,384) West Va., . 158,516 
Mich., 148,503 | Wis., 117,858 
Minn., 62,598] Wy.., 1,800 





An examination of the table will show 
that the bulk of the money will go to the 
South, just where it is needed, and no sound 
objection can be made to this. The govern- 
ment makes it a part of its policy to: foster 
education ; it has the money inthe treasury ; 
it ought to lift the great load’ of per na 
from the shoulders of thé’ coming” genera 

jon. Congress could not spend’ fifteen mil tnil- 

ps in a way more acceptable to ) the people 


“‘Wpén' ten years] than by giving it to the cause of education, 


Let the good deed be done. 
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For the ScHOOL JOURNAL, 
LETTERS FROM NORMALVILLE.—NO. XIX. 


‘‘GETTING THE THOUGHT.” 

A gentlemen lately said:—‘‘ They.talk a.great 
deal at Normalville, about ‘getting the thought.’ 
Just what that term means I Cannot imagine,—at 
least, Ido not imagine how the term can mean 
more than itdoes in any other Normal School, or 
in any school for that matter. How can a pupil 
study any subject, be it arithmetic, reading, or 
geography and not get the thought,—how can he 
study these branches and not think? What does 
‘ getting the thought’ mean at Normalville ?” The 
answer to this question will enable the reader to 
know what constitutes the difference between get- 
ting the thought in this school and in any other 
school, 

Weare in the Colonel’s Psychology class. He 
asks the question: Whatis an idea? Miss M—, 
rises and answers in the words of Spencer, giving 
his definition of an idea. Colonel Parker im 
mediately says :—‘‘That is Spencer’s definition 
Miss M—, we wish your own idea of an idea. Miss 
M—, cannot give a thought of her own, because she 
has depended on a thought of a philosopher as taken 
from his writings.” The question is asked again of 
some pupil who gives his own detinition as to what 
an idea is. The definition may be incorrect and 
open to critivism. If so it is given to the class for 
analysis. The pupil who gave the definition is 
called upon to defend himself, if possible, or to 
give a new definition which may endure the fire of 
criticism. Thus the discussion is continued until 
some definition is given which seems acceptable 
to the class, and their instructor. If the whole 
time of the recitation hour is required to settle this 
point the time is cheerfully given, in accordance 
with the principle that one thing well learned is 
better than many things partially learned. 

Again, we are at the Colonel’s weekly ‘‘ quiz” on 
Geography. Mr: O—’s opinion of a continent is 
called for. If the answer is given in the words of 
some book, or in terms too high sounding, it is not 
accepted. Whether accepted or not, cannot always 
be determined, as the teacher frequently passes 
through the class calling for definition after defi- 
nition, always in the words of the one question. 
As in the former case definitions when especially 
vulnerable are placed before the class for criticism. 

Now we are in one of Professor Straight’s Science 
classes. He has in his hand a glass tube bent so as 
to form two arms of unequal length and near to- 
gether. In these tubes is seen water. The appar- 
atus is placed before the class for an instant, and 
then suddenly withdrawn from sight. The mem- 
bers of the class are called upon to describe orally 
what they have seen. A number of descriptions 
are given. A request is made that written descrip- 
tions be brought to class at the next lesson. A re- 
quest is also made that a record of the winds and 
of the temperature be kept by each member, to be 
reported in two weeks. The remainder of the hour 
is occupied with the expression of opinion as to 
the cheapest and simplest way of raising water 
from a tumbler through a glass tube so that the 
tumbler may be entirely emptied. This discussion 
occupies the time of two recitations, and leads to 
much thought, all of it original. It is suggested by 
one that a wire with a cork at the lower end will, 
when drawn to thetop of the tube from the bottom, 
cause the water to follow it. ‘‘But how is the 
water to get out ?” is asked. One suggests that a 
hole be cut in the side of the tube near its top. An- 
other one says the water would not all go out at the 
hole, as the greater part of the column of water 
would descend into the tumbler as soon as the wire 
and cork were pushed down. Another member 
says a small valve in the upper part of the cork, 
opening upwards, would let the water flow through 
as the cork descended. This member is immediate- 
ly criticised by a close observer who suggests that 
it would be safer to. place a valve at or near the 





bottom of the tube, also, so as to retain the column | ° 


of water when drawn through. This point is ac- 
cepted as a good one. Another suggestion that a 
spout be put into the hole near the top, suddenly | 


reveals to the class that in imagination they have | Vor the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


constructed a pump. A thrill of delight, always 
accompanying a discovery, is the result. 

Again, it is a class in the Delsarte System of Ex- 
ression (Elocution), under Mrs.,Parker. A series 
fexerciges are gone through with; these exercises 

are’ “‘ physical” and“ breathing,” every one of 
which is given for a special purpose. The pupils 
are called upon to tell what they think each one is 
for. ‘ Vocals” are practiced, and after these, the 
pupils are called upon to express their views as to 
the use of each, As a rule, they are required to 
think out all reasons for themselves. They are re- 
quested to prepare for the next lesson a table of 
vowel sounds, not to be taken from a dictionary or 
reading book, but to be worked out from their own 
experiments. Definitions of emphasis, inflection, 
and accent are called for. Ofcourse, the book an- 
swers are at first given, such as: ‘‘ Emphasis is a 
stress of voice placed upon certain words.” The 
pupil is called upon to give an illustration. The 
other members of the class are called upon to criti- 
cise. The stress of voice is given to every word in 
the sentence, and still no one is satisfied that an 
illustration of emphasis has been given. Other def- 
initions are given this time, not from the books. 
As before the pupils giving the definitions are 
called upon to give sentences illustrating the de- 
finitions, the other members criticising. Example 
after example is given ; much thought is engendered 
and expressed. After much discussion, extending 
through parts of two or three recitation hours, a 
general conclusion is arrived at, as to what con- 
stitutes emphasis. Other topics, such as, ‘* What 
is good reading?” ‘‘ What is expressing the 
thought ¢” etc., are presented to the class, for dis- 
cussion in the same manner. No text book is used, 
and still enough outside work is given for original 
investigation. 

Let us visit Miss Wheeler’s class in Phonics. A 
list of words is placed upon the board, and the pu- 
pils are asked to give the sounds of the vowels in 
each word, Many sounds once supposed to be cor 
rect are found upon trial, and in the light of criti- 
cism, to be incorrect. Sounds of vowels, as found 
in the words, blue, few, grew, too, Jew, flue and 
flew, are analysed, not by the teacher, but by the 
pupils. Agreements on Sounds are finally reached 
through the original investigation of the class. 
Consonants are examined and placed under the 
heads of breath, voice, and nasal voice, not because 
some book says so, but because of actual experi- 
ments in or out of the class. Drawings of the lps 
and vocal organs are placed upon the blackboard, 
so that the pupils may ascertain from the placing 
of their own lips and organs in simiJar positions 
what sounds are produced. A vowel table is given 
as follows: 1 eel, 2 ill, 8-1 ale, 4 ell, 5 shall, 6 earl, 
7 ask, 8ah, 9 up, 10 poll, 11 Paul, 12-14 pole, 13 
pull, 14 pool. The sounds of the vowels as occurring 
in their respective words, by number, are referred 
to as the standards of comparison. This paragraph 


is placed upon the board for analysis : 
1 wlll Bae AA gd pe 9 9 
‘‘We went into the woods to get some nuts, but 
07 9 13 1 . 8-4 11 ae 8) 8 
not a nut could be found; naught was to be seen 


9 147 1 24 af 19-14 
but leaves, and we both caught cold. After 
much thinking and experimenting by the pupils 
the different vowels are numbered as above. The 
value of such training, not only for the thought 
produced, but for its usefulness must be apparent 


to any teacher. I. W. Frron. 


* 


‘* One dollar, plus a little physical exertion on the 
part of the teacher and pupils, will improve the ap- 
pearance of the room in the positive degree; two 
dollars, plus a little exertion on the part of the 
teacher and pupils, will improve the appearance in 
the comparative degree; and three dollars, plus the 
game exertion will entirely transform the dingy, 
dirty, unswept school-room.” 








' Do not, friend, stand idly waiting 





, For some greater work to do; 
qorfane is a lazy goddess— 
tA will never to you.— 
Mrs, Garss, 





EXAMINATIONS—BY WHOM? 


Supt. B. A. Hinspaz, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The plan adopted for the grammar grades in 
Cleveland is this: ‘‘ All teachers are required a 
few days before the examinations to report to the 
Superintendent the names of those pupils whom 
they think qualified to leave the grade and to pass 
on to the next one; also the names of those whom 
they do not consider qualified. These are called 
the ‘recommended’ and the ‘non-recommended’ 
lists. The pupils are then examined upon lists of 
questions that are prepared in the Superintendent’s 
office. Next the examination papers are read and 
marked on a scale of 100. This done, the teachers 
report their results. The Supervisors now go 
through the ‘ promotion sheets,’ analyze the re- 
sults, and report what they find to the Superinten- 
dent, who, after full comparison of views, fixes the 
passmarks. Probably it is generally supposed that 
this is a hard and fast mark, and that it is 75 per 
cent. Nothing of the kind. There is no hard and 
fast mark that pupils must reach. The mark is 
always fixed after the papers have been read and 
the results analyzed. The reason why this is done 
is that it is impossible for any man to write twenty 
or ten sets of questions this year that shall just 
equal, as a test, the same number of sets written 
last year. Not only so, it is impossible for any 
man to write such sets and have them equally 
adapted to the work throughout the various stu- 
dies and grades. Moreover, the most practiced 
and skillful question-writers confess their inability 
nicely to graduate questions to classes that they 
do not themselves teach, especially when there are 
many schools of the same grade scattered over a 





large city. It is not strange, therefore, that super- 


intendents shun hard and fast pass-marks, and 
leave them to be fixed after the teachers have tried 
the questions. Accordingly, it will be found, if 
inquiry be made, that pass-marks in the Cleveland 
schools have sometimes, though rarely, been fixed 
at eighty and eighty-five per cent., also that they 
have fallen as low as sixty per cent. Moreover, it 
would be found that the sixty per cent. on one list 
of questions stands for as much as the eighty or 
eighty-five per cent. on another list. The aim in 
all cases is to fix’ the marks so as to promote the 
largest number of pupils who should be promoted, 
and to keep back the largest number of those who 
should take the work a second time. If the pupil 
fails to reach the pass mark the Supervisor looks 
to see if his name is on the recommended list, and 
if he finds it the fact counts in the pupil’s favor. 
Nor is there any fixed per cent. at which this 
recommendation shall count. In the high schools 
and first A Grammar grade it is usually five per 
cent. ; but in the lower grades it is more, and often 
reaches fifteen per cent. If the pupil’s name is 
not found on the recommended list he etands or 
falls by the examination. The meaning of this fact 
is that, in the teacher’s judgment, the pupil is not 
prepared to goon and ought not. to be promoted. 
Nevertheless he is promoted if he passes the exam- 
ination. The reason for giving the teacher's recom- 
mendation value in the cases of recommended 
pupils who fail on the examination is that the 
pupils are supposed, for some reason, not to have 
done themselves justice. 


‘If examinations are to be abolished, how are 


promotions to be made? The prompt answer is, 
‘By the teachers, of course.’ I am sure that those 
who urge this step have not maturely considered 
the results sure to follow its adoption. The desire 
to be promoted is shared by all the children in the 
city schools. Perhaps this is an inevitable conse- 
quence of the graded system; certainly it is com- 
mendable within due limits. Moreover, parents 
generally share the desire with their children. 
‘High pressure’ is in American schools in the 
same sense and to the same degree that it is in 
everything else American; and it shows itself no- 
where more powerfully than in the desire to have 
pupils pass from grade to grade. Frequently this 
desire assumes the form of unreasonable and im- 
portunate demands; and no small part of the labor 
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of the Superintendent and of the Supervisors at 
promotion time is in resisting pressure to promote 
children who are not ready for promotion. In 
some cases it really seems that the ruling idea with 
parents is that of position or rank in schools and 
not at all the ability or knowledge of the child. If 
the examinations are abolished this pressure is not 
destroyed but augmented, and then transferred 
from the Superintendent's office to every school- 
room in the city, to be followed by results that 
those familiar with a teacher's life will understand 
without description. Iam free to admit that the 
examinations should be relegated to an humbler 
part in making promotions, and that they should 
be reduced in number; but I hope the Board will 
not abolish them without mature consideration. 
Their abolition would indeed remove one kind of 
‘pressure’ from the Superintendent, but it would 
fill his office with accusations against teachers, of 
partiality and favoritism. It may be added that 
in towns where there are only a few schools and a 
few hundred pupils under a Superintendent who has 
opportunity to know intimately every school and 
even every pupil, examinations as a means to pro- 
motion may be dispensed with; but in cities like 
Cleveland with twenty-five or thirty thousand pu- 
pills and five hundred or more teachers, with a 
small superintending force, it is a very different 
question. I will add that I have taken pains to 
gather the views of a large number of teachers on 
this point, and I find them almost unanimous in 
opposing the transferral of the labor and responsi- 
bility to them. My recommendations touching ex- 
aminations are that they be retained, that they be 
reduced in number, and that more allowance in 
_ promotion be made for the pupil's record through 
the term.” 

Examinations can be made less oppressive bya 
change in the course of study. ‘‘ My ideas of a re- 
vised course are these: 

‘ First, to leave the reading, writing, and history 
unchanged. 

‘Second, to give a little more time to spelling, 
and especially to the meanings of the words spelled. 

“ Third, to lay a little less stress upon technical 
grammar in the B and A years, and give more at- 
tention to language and composition. 

‘* Fourth, to reduce somewhat the work in geo- 
graphy. 

‘* Fifth, to confine the instruction in arithmetic 
to the fundamental rules, compound nuinbers, 
factoring and multiples, common and decimal 
fractions, percentage and those applications of the 
same which are valuable in common business, 
ratio, proportion, and square root. 

‘For many years the theory of the Cleveland 
schools has been that work in written arithmetic 
should be practically finished in the grammar 
schools. It is true one lessonja week for two years 
has been given to the subject in the high school; 
but one lesson a week in the cases of pupils of that 
age is simply a laborious method of wasting time. 
The last summer the lessons were made two a week 
fora year. Now this theory is defective, and so 
long as it is adhered to the best results cannot be 
expected. The true theory is to’ recognize fully 
these facts: that the pupils in the grammar schools 
are young children, that they need a great deal of 
practice, and that they must have time to think, to 
study, and to crystallize subjects in their minds. 
It is idle to expect the majority of lower divjsion C 
grammar pupils, whose average is 11 years and six 
months, to master common fractions in one term 
of twenty weeks. There should be one year of in- 

struction in this study in the high schools. This 
should include the subjects passed over in the 
grammar school, and such other subjects as are 
essential to a fuller mastery of the science. 





Mayor Low (Brooklyn) says, “lhe attempt to 
furnish a collegiate or nautical education at public 
expense, while there are too few and 
grammar schools, is not consistent with the spirit 
of even our free institutions.” 


‘To get thine ends, la y bashfulness asid 
‘Who fears to ask, Suh teach to be Geuted:— 
HEWIOK. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
ORIGIN OF THE SYSTEM OF GRADED 
SCHOOLS, 


Marcena Stone, Omaha, Neb. 

The origin of the system of Graded Schools in 
our country has been generally ascribed to Hon. 
Horace Mann, of Massachusetts. He may have 
originated the system that prevailed in Massachu- 
setts without having known anything of the ex- 
istence of any such system in Western New York. 
It never occurred to me till very lately that it 
was due to history to bring out the real facts, and 
itleaves me, at the age of 74, to act rather egotisti- 
cally in bringing them out. 

In the fall of 1835 I was chosen to take charge of 
a new Academy in Mendon, Monroe County, N. Y. 
I had not been long at work before I discovered 
that I had drawn away nearly all the advanced 
scholars of the best families of five or six school- 
districts, leaving those who were too poor to em- 
ploy competent teachers, and too unintelligent to 
realize the disadvantages of employing what they 
would call a cheap teacher. The thought was a 
painful one, and I bore it awhile in silence, but 
finally called the trustees together, and urged them 
to annex four or five districts surrounding the 
town and make one central district, keeping a 
primary school in the old school-houses, if they 
were too distant for the little ones from the village, 
and give all the advanced pupils the advantage of 
better instruction at rates within their means. (At 
that time the wages of the teachers was assessed 
upon the scholars after the public school money 
was exhausted.) There were seven schools in and 
around the village, and the teachers were obliged 
to go over all the studies, and often then there 
would be but one or two of a grade in a study to 
whom the whole time of a recitation must be given. 
It was apparent that in a central school these 
would be consolidated, and be as well taught, and 
feel the effect of greater emulation, and enjoy a 
higher grade of teaching. 

The wealthy trustees opposed it, and seemed to 
enjoy seeing their children detached from the dis- 
trict-school herd. I did not give up the idea because 
it was not adopted by the Board, but gave lectures 
upon the subject in other villages; butsaw no de- 
finite movement towards the realization of my 
plans. 

In 1840 Iremoved to Mt. Morris, Livingston coun- 
ty; engaged in the ministry, and was soon chosen 
examiner of teachers and also a member of the 
county board of examiners. At the annual school 
meeting in the central village district in Mt. Mor- 
ris, in the fal] of 1842, 1 made an explanation of 
the plan before a large meeting, and drew upon the 
blackboard a plan of a building that would be necd- 
ed to carry it out. The people at once fell in 
with the idea, except a few wealthy old men whose 
families were grown, and a few aristocrats, fearing 
the tax that would be sure to follow. The masses, 
however, appointed a committee to draw up speci- 
fications and estimate the cost of such a building, 
and report to an adjourned meeting a week hence. 
The adjourned meeting was prompt, but the oppo 
sition had come a moment before and adjourned 
and, according to law, no,tax could be levied ex- 
ceptat the annual meeting or one adjourned from 
he annual, except by a personal notice upon every 
voter. We agreed to resort to this latter measure, 
but found, after all our pains, that an absentee was 
not notified, and dare not venture the tax, and de- 
cided to let it go over for a year, when we would 
be sure to be legal. 

One of the trustees of our district, George G. 
Williams, was visited by his brother from Lyons, 
Wayne Co. He learned of the plan and its author, 
and wished an interview with me, I laid the 
whole plan before him, with the reasons. He weat 
back to Lyons, and at once inaugurated a move- 
ment for the establishment of graded schools there ; 
and succeeded in placing Lyons in advance of all 
other places on this continent, if not in the world, 
in respect to Graded Schools. 

Iam not sure whether the schools of Lyons were 





opened in 1843 or 1844; my impression is that they 


adopted temporary accommodations before they 
had buildings prepared for them. Rev. H. M. Rich- 
ardson, D.D., now pastor of the Baptist Church in 
Maryville, Mo., was one of the teachers for a time 
in that year. Pittsford, Monroe county, where I 
ectured in 1837 or 8, was second in opening graded 
schools, and I think Mt. Morris came in in 1845. 
Mendon, where I first opened the subject in 1836, 
soon came into line and adopted the plan. 

I would not detract a whit from the credit of 
Horace Mann. He may not have known of the 
movement in Western New York, as we gave no 
publicity to it ; we were all obscure persons and 
only thought of doing a good thing for our own 
immediate community, not imagining that we 
were setting an example that would be world-wide 
in its fame and influence. I only know that I be- 
gan the agitation in the spring of 1836, and saw 
my plan realized in Lyons in 1843 or ’4, and from 
that time the plan has swept on, till now there is 
scarcely a town of any size in the country that has 
not adopted it. 

If Mr. Mann originated graded schools, not aline 
was ever published on the subject that caught my 
notice. Simultaneous movements are by no means 
rare in the world; persons distant from each other, 
and even unknown to each other, have been pur- 
suing almost the same trains of thought at the 
same time and inthe same way. Whoever else 
may have been planning the system of graded 
schools before 1840 gave me no hint, nor have they 
left a jotonthe page of the world’s progress to 
show it. 

Nothing like graded schools existed under the 
administration of Mr. Mann tillat leastten or twelve 
years after it was broached in Mendon, and at least 
five years after they were in practical use in Lyons, 
Wayne Co., N. Y. I did not stop to consider the 
probability or the possibility of this reform spread- 
ing over the whole country, but I have rejoiced 
very much as I have seen State after State adopt- 
ing the measure. 


i. 





THERE is another vital fact in the constitution of 
human nature that neéds to be taken into account 
—at least I for one believe it to bea fact. It is 
this, that one generation may, by living at high 
pressure, or under specially unfavorable conditions, 
exhaust and use up mere than its share of energy. 
That is, it may draw a bill on posterity, and trans- 
mit to the next generation not enough to pay it. I 
believe many of us are now having the benefit of 
the calm, unexciting, lazy lives of our forefathers 
of the last generation. They stored up energy for 
us; now we are using it. The question is, Can we 
begin at adolescence, work at high pressure, keep 
this up during our lives (which in that case will be 
on an average rather short), and yet transmit to 
our posterity enough vital energy for their needs ? 
How often it has happened, in the history of the 
world, that people who for generations have ex- 
hibited no special energy, blaze out in tremendous 
bursts of national greatness for a time, and then 
almost die out! The Tartars under Genghis Khan} 
the Turks when they overawed Europe, the Arabs 
when they conquered Spain, are examples. We 
must take care that this does not happen to us, 
How often we see a country family that has 
for generations led quiet, humdrum lives, suddenly 
produce one or two great men, and then relapse 
into greater obscurity than before, or become de- 
generate and die out altogether !—T. 8. CLouston, 
M. D., in Central School Journal. 





THE INFALLIBLE TEaAcHER.—A bright child asks 
a question which a gray-haired philosopher would 
be cautious in answering; yet 4 teacher of limited 
learning and less sincerity gives a glib reply to 
keep the child from doubting his scholarship. He 
wishes the pupil to think that all knowledge worth 
having has been attained in a few years by one 

rson, namely, himself. Between devotion to 

xt-books and ‘the careless dogmatism of such 
teachers, children leave our schools with the con- 
ceit that they have com the universe and 
settled all the problems of existence.—Hducation. 


\ Live truly, and thy life shall be 








A great and noble end,” 
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HOW A CLASS STUDIED NATURAL 
SCIENCE. —H. 


By: Mancarer Vi Ww. Monrzy. 


It is interesting to watch the gradual working of 
new ideas in a pupil's mind. I found, to my pleas- 
ure, that a number of the members of the Philoso- 
phy class began to work out problems at home, 
making of their own accord simpie experiments to 
illustrate various points. In the early work the 
lactometer was @ favorite instrument for experi- 
ment, and long after we had passed from the direct 
subject of the hydrometer, I learned that several 
of the pupils had made, or were then making, lacto- 
meters for themselves ;-some were made from glass 
tubes with bulbs blown upon them, and some of 
wood. One girl substituted small bottles for the 
tube. 

The work done by Alfred and his companions on 
the dam, suggested the plan of assigning certain 
work to three or four at a time, this work to be 
done after school with the teacher intheroom. As 
a rule the pupils staid about half an hour each day. 
The first work was the construction of a pump, as- 
signed especially to three pupils, who were respon- 
sible for its completion. Others of the class were 
allowed to visit their companions, and assist if the, 
workers wished. 

There were few tools in the school-room, but this 
difficulty was readily solved by the pupils them- 
selves, who brought, 
from home, or bor- 
rowed, such imple; 
ments as were ne- 
cessary for their 
work. 

The pump was 
made from a stu- 
dent-lamp chimney. 
A particular part 
was assigned to 
each pupil. The 
chimney formed the 
cylinder, and the 
ouly preparation it 
needed was a round 
hole, made about an 
inch and a half from 
the top. Breaking 
the chimney can be 
avoided by scratch: 
ing with a file end 
over the whole sur- 
face to be removed. If the work be centered at 
one point and the operator tries to enlarge the hole 
after it is through the glass, nine times out of ten 
the glass will crack. Work over the whole surface 
to be bored, keeping the glass thinned equally in 
eyery part. It will take longer, but will be succese- 
ful.. Use annealed glass chimneys if possible. 

After boring the hole Kittie prepared a spout 
from a glass tube of the calibre as the hole, bending 
it to the right, position oyer a lamp flame. The 
spout, was fastened.in place by melted sealing wax. 

In the meantime Emma had prepared the lower 
valve by burning » with a heated wire, a large cork 
to such a such a sizeas to fit closely in the chimney. 
She next burned a hole through the center of the 
cork and cut a disc of dentists’ rubber a little larger 
than the hole. A pin stuck through the rubber, 
near the edge,,and then passed through the cork, 
held the valve, flat, over the «hole. , A glass tube, 
about two,inches long and of the same calibre as 
the hole, was through the hole on,the side opposite 
the valve. ,,The,cork wag then wound with worsted 
rayellings froman old earpet until it fitted yery 
tightly,in the chimney, It was then forced to the 
bottom of the long, cylinder, the rubber valve, of 
course, facing: towards the top. The, cork when 
finished, is ted by fig. 1. 

All this time Willie’ been busy with the pis-' 
ton. He cut a cork to fit like the lower one, then 
cut two discs of tin the size of the top of the cork. 
Through the center of the cork and tin discs, holes 
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of an equal size were made. Atone side of the cen- 
tral hole another was made, through’ the three 
discs, in the same way, \(The three pieces were also 
pierced by small holes, through which wires were 
passed to bind the parts firmly together, the cork in 
the middle, and the holes in the cork and tin discs 
agreeing. The tin was found necessary, as the 
force used in working the piston ‘broke the cork 
when unprotected. Through the central hole in 
the piston astout wire was passed, and the end 
bent at right angles and soldered to the tin disc be- 
low. A wooden rod was fastened to the wire above, 
and 2 cross bar at the top of the rod to serve as a 
handle. ‘Fora valve Willie cut a tin disc a little 
larger than the remaining hole. A pin was put 
through the center of the disc. A drop of solder 
placed on the pin-head fastened it firmly, and also 
made the valve heavy enough to drop readily to its 


j place. The pin was passed through the hole and 


the point bent to keep the point from being forced 
out. The cork hetween the tin discs was tightly 
wound with worsted. The two girls whittled outa 
wooden standard to fit about the neck of the chim- 
ney and hold the pump firmly upright. See fig. 2. 

When the pump was finished it was worked: be- 
fore the class. As the pump actually pumped all, 
the water from one bowl into another, the class was 
much interested. Emma explained the making of 
the pump, and the three pupils drew lots for the, 
possession of it, with the understanding that it was, 


\| to be left in the class-room until the end of the term. 


A new corps of workers was selected to make a 
‘force-pump. ‘The force-pump was made on the same, 
general plan as the suction-pump. 

Ashome-work the punils exercised their ingenuity, 
in constructing wind-mills. They were led to notice 
that in the water-wheel the power was always ap- 
plied in one direction, while in the wind-mill the 
power might come from any point of the compass, 
hence ithe wind-mill must be so made as to turn, 
readilv-towards any point. Again, as large a sur- 
face as possible must be exposed to the influence of 
the wind, as that is less dense than water and varies 
more in velocity. |The paddles must also be light, 
and placed at an angle to catch the wind when 
blowing against the face of the wheel. The pupils 
went to work with avidity, and nearly all con; 
structed of wood or card. wheels that would whirl 
aout and also turn to face the wind. 

The pupils soon showed a lively interest in analz- 
ing all sorts.of machinery, and in trying to make 
things which they had seen or read about. The 
little class-room received a table made of pine 
boards, and which could be folded up and put out 
of the way. ‘This table was invaluable, for on it 
pupils could cut and pound without fear of injuring 
it. 

Teachers will be surprised at the clumsiness with 
which pupils unaccustomed to handling tools go to 
work with them. It is a fact that in my closs were 
boys and girls sixteen years old who could not 
drive a nail. I watched their efforts with interest, 
With \the effort came the power in a surprisingly 
short time. It was worth the whole work to see 4 

pupil gradually acquiring the use of his hands. I 
have watched a pupil mistake a piece of work with 
his fingers all thumbs, watched his clumsy efforts 
to handle small parts, and observed that what he 
dropped, or crushed, or tipped over the first. week, 
the second or third week he handled easily. Not 
only was his Philosophy work thus effected, every 
motion he made was better directed. 

When-the pupils were thoroughly interested in 
their work, subjects for composition were assigned, 
usually the description of experiments they had 
seen, to illustrate a certain. principle. This work 
proved valuable in cultivating a power of precise 
and accurate expression. The compositions were 
read in class and criticised by the pupils, first, for 
accuracy, then for ‘eonciseness. Short written ex- 
aminations were also given from time to time, five 
questions to -be answered in ten minutes. This 
caused the ners to think and act quickly, and do 


thorough w when, eee is neers, which 
had not come up diree class were given to 


test, time was of ‘the p pu poe ae principles ; here 





more =a of neat and 
accurate d agendas banished 
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BODY LESSONS. 
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THE MUSOLES. 


Place the right hand and forearm on the desk ; 
place the left hand around the right forearm mid- 
way between the elbow and the wrist ; open and 
shut the right hand Vigorously ; what movement is 
felt by the left hand ? Place the left hand around 
the right arm midway between the elbow and the 
shoulder ; grasp two or three books in the right 
hand, and with the elbow resting on the desk, 
raise the books to the shoulder several times. De- 
scribe this motion. What causes the arm to swell 
in the manner described ? How many have ever 
seen a muscle ? 

Perhaps some of you have seen the leg of a chick- 
en before it was cooked ; the meat upon it seemed 
to be divided into irregular strips or bundles 
separated from each other by a thin, tough, white 
skin. Those bundles were the muscles, and the 
thin skin was the tissue} that separated them. All 
lean meat is muscle. If you examine it carefully 
you will find that 1t 1s made up of numerous small 
fibres or strings. These fibres are easily found in 
meat after it has been cooked. The tissue that is 
wrapped around the muscle holds these fibres to- 
gether and separates the muscles so that one may 
be moved without disturbing the other. Towards 
the ends of the muscles, where they are attached to 
the bones, the lean fibres change to a tough, whitish 
substance called sinew or tendon. The tendons 
are sometimes called cords: they are always very 


jstrong. The strongest tendon in the human body 


is the one that runs from the muscle of the calf of 
the leg to the heel. It is called the tendon of 
Achilles. The story of the way in which this came 
to be so called is as follows: Achilles, who was a fam- 
ous Grecian hero, was dipped in the river Styx by his 
mother when he was a babe; in orceér to render his 
body invulnerable to mortal weapons. The mother 
held him by the heel when he was dipped, and 
unfortunately, the heel was not touched by the 
‘water. He passed through manv wars unharmed, 
but at last he was' wounded inthe heel and died 
from the effects of the wound. Anatomists have 
agreed to call this cord the tendon of Achilles. A 
corresponding cord in animals is the cne by which 
the dressed carcasses are hung up. No matter 
how large and heavy the body, these two tendons 
are strong enough to support it. 

There are over 500 muscles in the body, and each 
has its own natne, which has been given to it be- 
cause of something peculiar in its size, shape, lo- 
cation, use or uppeerance.° The largest muscle in 
the body runs from the hip across the inner portion 
of the thigh to a short distance below the knee. 
This muscle is named the sartorius, meaning be- 
longing to a tailor, because it is the one the tailor 
uses in crossing his legs when sitting in his pecu- 
liar position. 

Every part of the body grows and thrives on the 
nourishment which it takes from the blood, and 
the different parts require different substances. 
The bones, for example. require lime, the earti- 
lages and joints require gelatine; the musclesdraw 
their materials from the blood also. If you wish 
to hive strong, healthy muscles, the most import- 
ant thing to do is to exercise them. No matter 
how much muscle-making food ‘you ‘eat, if you do 
not exercise them they will not grow. 





Viremsia Crry.—It appears. that a paradise for 
unmarried women exists in and about this city. 
The Chronicle says: Miss Ash has gone down to 
Churchill county to teach the public school. The 
pupils of that schoal hardly have time to get ac- 
quainted with the teachers sent them before the 
holy bonds.of matrimony, carry them off., It is 
thought it will hereafter. be necessary to require fe- 


-male-teachers to give bonds in, that district not. to 


marry during the school term, 


> 


THE books which help you most are those wkich make 
you think, the most. , The hardest way of learning is by 








easy reatling.—THEODORE PAREER 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
“LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. 


CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 

The classification of words maybe made a pleas- 
ant and profitable exercise to the ‘pupil. It may 
be begun as soon as the pupil (say of the 10th or 
15th natural grade) has time to spare. The teach- 
er writes on the blackboard an pac fy sentence: 


“ The boy stood on the 
Woe all but him had fled 


He has the pupils rule a piece of paper in eight 
columns, thus : 


Nouns. | Pron. | Verbs. | Aa. 1 Adv. | Prep. | Con). |_int; 


SSL Sai, See coe OD | 


‘In the first column may be placed all the nouns ; ; 
in the second all the pronouns, etc. 

Some teachers have the pupil pin the heading at 
the top of the paper so as to save writing it over } 
it is a good plan. It may be renewed and used 
over and over again. 

The pupils need not be required to say why 
‘*boy” is a noun: they know horses from cows for 
a long time before they can explain the difference, 
They learn by classifying. The definition will be 
in their minds after a time, never to be removed. 

The papers can be taken up and examined by an 
older pupil, credit given, and more work assigned, 
A discussion of a difficult word once a week is all 
that is needed. The teacher should select suitable 
sentences. The key to tio is gradualism. 


tor the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


DRAWING LESSONS. 


——_— 


NO. I. 

The most useful drawihg lessons are taught ai, 
rectly from objects, but they are difficult both for 
pupil and teacher. The secret of drdwing accurate- 
ly from objects lies in making correct estimates of 
the relative length and direction of lines. A per- 
son who can do this can draw. The following les- 
sons are designed to train the pupil to make such 
estimates. 

The teacher may draw the accompanying figure| 
enlarged, on apiece of manilla paper, and fasten u 
before the class, or draw it on the blackboard be- 
fore beginning the lesson. Provide the pupils with 
small rulers. Then give directions. 1. Draw a 
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vertical line 4 inches long (always draw without, 
and then test with, the rulers), Let this line repre- 
sent. the vertical line in the figure (to which you 
now call their attention). Ask : 

Where does the line 1 cross the vertical line ? 

How long is it in comparison? Draw it. How 
does 2 compare in length ? Draw 2. Draw 3 and 4. 

What is the relative length of 5? 

Where does it cross the vertical? Draw it. - 

What is the length of 8? 9? Draw 8. 

Where does: 9. cross ‘the vertical? . Draw 9, 11 
and 12. 

Where do the lines 12 and 12 meet 9? 

To what lines are they equal ? ‘Compare them * 
other lines. Draw. 

Exercise for training in precision. Draw a ort 
izontal line aninch and a half in = Test it. 
Draw another of same length, ion, half 

an inch below it. Test the distati aiabaind between. ‘An- 
FOR BL aor trey 











‘jother, same distance. Draw five such. Draw 4 
|| horizontal line an inch long. Another a quarter of 
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'| weather is so unpleasant that the children cannot 


tunities for moral and social training. The chil- 


| pupil should have a napkin. Some let a pupil read 


‘Then comés washing hands and face and a rest for 
| five orten minutes. Then, if weather is unpleasant, 
| open doors and windows and ventilate. ‘Then fol- 
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an inch below the second. Draw five, same distance 
apart. Draw five lines three quarters of an inch 
long, another fine an eighth of an inch apart; fivd 
more, the sixteenth of an inch apart. | 

That they may learn to draw promptly have 
each line drawn at the same time by counting or 
giving a signal. Some will want to stop and erase; 
tell them they may have five or ten minutes in 
which to do their best work after the exercise is 


over. j 





NOONTIME, 


In country schools the noon hour often is the 
most trying one to the teacher, especially when the 





play out of doors. But it is an hour full of oppor- 


dren are anxious to have a good time, but if left to 
themselves are very liable to spoil their good time 
by getting into trouble. 

Of course, after the dismission comes five or ten 
minutes of rest, ventilation, etc.; then the pupils 
will be in order so as to lunch in a neat and taste- 
ful manner. The teacher should have a napkin 
and eat in a manner that will bear copying. Every 


aloud an amusing story while lunch is being had. 


low games, etc. Many very interesting things may 
be learned, ‘but the cultivation of the moral and 
social powers is the most important. If the teacher 
can enter heartily in their sports, and unassumingly 
shape their character, he will win a firm hold upon 
theirsympathies. If one is ata loss for such amuse: 
ments as would be appropriate to the school-room 
let him made a collection of amusing games. >| 
TREASURE TROVE for March several are explained. 

(1) Oranges and Lemons. (2) Hunt the Slipper, 
(3) Shouting Proverbs: (In this,two leave the room} 
a proverb is chosen, different words of which Ae 
given to the different members. The two are 
ah. they count one, two, three, and at the wo 

three, everybody shouts his word. Perhaps th 

guessers will have heard one word, which they jot 
down, then count again until they catch enough 
guess the proverb.) (4) The Gamie of Kingdoms’ 
(Those in the room form two companies, each sends 
out one; the two agree upon the name of 





}choosing one from the opposite side. 


| guide. 


side that first guesses it increases its number by 
Bach ques- 
tion should be excluding, bringing the thing to be 
guessed one step nearer.) (5) Dumb crambo: (One 
party leave the room, the remainder choose a verb, 
the absentees are called in and are told a word that 
rhymes with the word chosen. After consulting, 
they proceed to act the word they guess instead of 
speaking it. (6) Russian Scandal: (One person 
writes a short story on a slate, making it as iull of 
incidents as possible. He then calls some one out 
and reads the story to that one, distinctly, and 


|| walks away, taking the slate with him; the one 
called out then calls another and relates the story 


to him, he to another, and soon. When éach has 
heard it privately, the last one enters the room 
and relates it to the whole company. The original 
is then read from the slate, and the difference ‘in 
the versions will be quite curious.) (7)'Trades: 
(Each person chooses a certain trade, one member 
makes up a story in which he gives an account of 
a shopping excursion, and calls upon the represen- 
tatives of the trades to supply the names of'the ar- 
ticles he buys or looks at. Any’ ‘hesitation in 
naming them entails a forfeit:) (8) Story-telling: 
(Each narrator may stop suddenly and leave his 
neighbor to take up the thread of the story.) These 
are but part of a list of games that will interest and 
educate. 
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BUSY WORK. 





In answer to the question ‘‘ What shall the little 
children do when not before the teacher?” many 
interesting suggestions have been made. The old 
direction was, ‘‘Have them sit up straight and 
fold their hands.”' These suggestions are mainly 
for ungraded ‘schools, where but little time can be 
given to providing suitable employment. 

1. Show them how to draw the outline of the 
hand by spreading it out wpon the slate and run- 
ning a pencil around it. Let them exercise their 
ae by placing rings on the fingers, drawing 

the nails, etc. 
2. Hang a glove up where they can see it, and 
let them draw that. using the hand as before for a 
A mitten can be drawn by placing the fin- 
gers close together, and both mitten and glove can 
be trimmed to suit their fancy. 

8. Give them pressed leaves to draw in the same 
way, pictures of horses, dogs, cats, ete., cut out of 
moe Sie and advertising cards. 





thing and return to their respective parties. Th 


.them a pair of scissors and let them cut 
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out pictures; let them have a little mucilage and FOR THE SCHOLARS. THE man who minds his own business has a on 
paste their pictures in a book. steady employment. 


5. Write some easy words upon the board, and 
give them a box of letters with which to form the 
same words at their seats. 

6. Place upon the board a few letters, carefully 
selected with reference to their possible combina- 
tions, and let the children build as many words as 
possible with them, using no other letter, but using 
each of them as many times as desirable. Sen- 
tences may be built in the same way by placing 
selected words upon the board, and letting them 
write all the sentences they can make with them. 

[It is not in accordance with the principles taught 
by the prominent educators of to-day, to let small 
children guess at the spelling of a word. Such an 
exercise as building words from disconnected letters 
would be better suited to older pupils.—Eb.] 

7. Let them have small sticks to form letters and 
spell short words. 

8. Show them how to trace pictures through tis- 
sue paper. 

9. Write short sentences on the board, and re- 
quire them to be copied. 

10. Have the Roman letters and numbers of the 
pages in the reading-book copied. 

11. Keep picture books, a drawing-slate, sliced 
animals, blocks, and a small kaleidoscope to lend. 

12. Tracing slates may be used with the simple 
outlines of animals upon cards. 

13. Shoe pegs, colored and white mixed, may be 
used in forming designs, also in little arithmetical 
examples. 

14. Boxes of pasteboard letters, costing about 
25 cents each, with which the children can form 


lists of words, sentences, fill out blanks left in sen-, 


tences with words of their own choosing ; see which 
cin form the greatest number of words, etc. 

15. Some of the designs used at the Kindergarten 
for pricking, furnish pleasant and profitable em- 
ployment. 

16. Upon pieces of card-board copy examples to 
be worked, and tables to be filled out, words to be 
copied, or short stories containing the most diffi- 
cult words in the reading lesson. 

17. Have alphabets printed on stiff card-board 
for each one, taking care that two or more letters 
are supplied of those most commonly used. The 
children enjoy forming words and sentences with 
these. If your class is small, you can print them 
yourself. 

18. Advertising cards, pasted on card-board, and 
cut into squares or different shaped pieces, may be 
used in forming pictures. 

19. Get colored bristol-board, or any stiff card 
board, and cut into squares, circles, triangles, half 
circles, etc. Distribute one to each pupil, and let 
them form figures by drawing the outlines in dif- 
ferent positions. 

20. Place a number of red, blue and yellow inch 
squares of bristol-board into envelopes, and. dis- 
tributing these, have the children form designs like 
one on the board, or invent new ones. 

21. Shoe pegs may be used in building fences, 
houses, etc., or wooden tooth-picks for forming de- 


signs. 

22. Obtain perforated card-board and. needles 
with which the children may be taught to work 
simple designs. 

23. For numbers, place portions of the addition 
or multiplication tables on the board, as 4+5 = ?, 
7+7 =? or 3X4=?% 5x5=fetc. Have the pu- 
pils provided with a small paper box of short 
sticks, straws or other material, and let them 
count out the groups, combine them, and by count- 
ing ascertain the result of each combination, re- 
cording it on the slate in roney form for recitation. 





ACOORDING to Humboldt, the oldest town in the 
world is Jakutsk, 5,000 inhabitants, in eastern 
Siberia. It is not only the oldest, but probably, 
also, the coldest. e d remains always 
frozen to the depth of 300 feet, except in midsum- 
mer, when it thaws three feet at the surface. The 
monn Seapaatesre for She ~zees: £8 18,7 5. For ten 


da; A thermometér goes as high 
oo From ovenber t9 Bebruary the temperature 
remains between 42 and 68 river 


Lena plumes bemibtiee stad taniis ta the year. 





THE WELL-DIGGER. 





FOR RECITATION. 
Come, listen all, while I relate 
What recently befell 
Unto a farmer down in Maine 
—— digging of a well. 
we 4 yard he dug and delved, 
— still he dug in vain : 
** Alack !” quoth he, “ . en water seems 
Prohibited in Maine 
And still he dug and Same — 
And still the well was 
The only water to be foun 
Was in the farmer’s eye. 
For, by the breaking of the bank 
That tumbled from the station, 
All rence Bae hopes were dashed 
Of future liquidation. 
And now his sands were running fast, 
And he had died, no doubt— 
But that just when the earth caved in 
He happened to be out ! 
** Ah, ha! I havea happy thoug tought ” 
Exclaimed this wic 
** To dig away this cursed wal, 
I see a pretty plan. 
“Tl hide me straight ; and seen my wife 
And eke the neighbors kn 
What’s happened to the Gluing here, 
They'll that I’m below. 
‘** And so, to save my precious life, 
They'll dig the well, no doubt, 
E’en deeper than it was at first, 
Before they find me out !” 
And so he hid him in the barn 
Through all the h day, 
To > bidet the digging of his well 
this deceitful way. 
a. po what grief and — befell 
The false, ungrateful 
The while he sly yly watched to see 
The working of his plan. 
The neighbors all, with one accord, 
Unto each other said 
** With such a weight of earth above, 
The man is surely dead !” 
And the wife, with Ye care, 
All needless cost to save, 
Said, ‘‘ Since the Lord has willed it, 
E’en let it be his grave !” 
—JOHN G, SAXE, 





SUCCESS. 





(FOR DECLAMATION.) 

Success is assured if one has the elements that com- 
mand it—health, enterprise, industry, ambition and 
principle. Enterprise leads one to place himself in the 
best possible relations with mankind for serving them 
with what they need—whether it be horseshoes, statuary, 
strawberries, or sermons, it matters not, so long as his 
enterprise keeps him in advance of the ordinary. The 
enterprising fruit grower is the first to adopt improved 
methods, the first to plant improved fruits ; he is posted 
on markets, men, and things in general. Industry is 
scarcely second in consideration, for everything is pos- 
sible to the man who is willing to work for it. If you 
see @ man occupying a position of honor, do not say he 
is lucky—say he was industrious, for that is the reason. 
Men are not usually lifted into position by others, they 
raise themselves by industry, physical and mental. 
You must have ambition and self-esteem, or I would not 
give much for your chances of success. All successful 
men are ambitious ; are dissatisfied with their present 
position and seek for one higher. We often hear con- 
tentment preached. If all were contented the world 
would drag along like an overloaded stage-coach that 
needs greasing and is drawn by half-starved mules, 
Principle we mention last as the farmer tops off his wall 
with the best stone. There are many men who have 
ability, industry, ambition, but who, lacking principle, 
are a failure. They are treacherous and cunning, but 
they do not succeed. People are afraid of them; their 
best capital, their honesty, is impeached. No man ever 
profited by a dishonorable deed. Be sure to have prin- 
ciple. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


ee ee 
Wuat makes life dreary is the want of motive. 
He who has lost his honor can lose nothing more. 
Cuarms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul.— 
Pope. 











Tue truest end of life is to know the life that never 
ends.—PENN. 





Evi is wrought by want.of thought as well as by 
want of heart.—Hoop. 
WOULD you have others speak highly of you? Never 
speak highly of yourself. 
VIcE is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 


Yet seen too oft, ‘familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


Unto the one who labors, 
Fearless of foe or frown ; 
Unto the kindly-hearted 
Cometh a blessing down. 
—MARY FRANCES TYLER. 


~ 


WHAT CONGRESS IS DOING. 








The Senate debated and passed the Fitz John Porter 
bill and ratified the Mexican treaty, under which we 
will admit many of Mexico’s agricultural products free 
from duty, and Mexico will admit many of our manu- 
facturesfree. A bill to suspend the coinage of silver 
dollars for two years was introduced by Mr. Miller. In 
the House, 22 pension bills and a Post Office appro- 
priation bill were passed. Pleuro-pneumonia and Na- 
ional, Aid to Education were discussed, and the 
Tariff bill was introduced by Mr. Morrison, who has 
spent much time in preparing it. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Mar. 12.—The — forces have — the mo camp. ue 
Mansaahupets Lagsiatunedeheted uestion of Woman's Suf- 
frage.—The President issued a circular t to all U. 8. attorneys and 
marshals instructing them to be vigilant in preventing the ship- 
ment of explosives. 

Mar. 13.—The British Seapee the rebels at Suakim and the 


French captured Bac-Ninh.—An explosion at the Pocahontas (Va) 
mines — 154 miners. 

Mar. 14.—A + phe Kansas Legislature has been 
called to —— ith the cattle disease.—A new oil field has been 


opmnet - ‘Pennsylvania 
is reported that China has asked England’s media- 
ana in ott An investigation of the mauufacture of 
oleomar, may Ate yt the ng ~* Senate. It is said to 
be inj use of the nitric acid used n ita&’manfa cture. 
Mar. 16. atte tt infected with the foot and mouth disease 
were killed and burned in —Mecca oil has been dis- 
covered A ete oi Ohio, 
Mar. —The cat has broken out in Missouri.—A 
Pittsburg “homist =F iscovered the art oot making black 


er. 18, - Mr, G ma fp fil. The pylee af wheat in Chicago 
was the lowest it been in 
we for ee; Woman’ ‘3 suffrage, ie diseases, 
leomargarine. For investigation: Mecca oil, binck mirrors] 


INTERESTING FACTS. 








Tue increase in the amount of pig iron produced 
throughout the world between 1876 and 1882 was 43 per 
cent., that of steel 150 per cent., of coal 34 per cent. 
The increase in each of these has been more rapid in 
America than elsewhere. 

THE fact that deer do actually consume their shed 
horns, notwithstanding,the’absence of upper front teeth, 
is now belived by scientists. Sir J. Freyer recently 
found a deer’s horn which seemed to have been gnawed 
by the broad teeth in the lower jaw of the animal. 

AMBER MinE.—A vein of amber has been found near 
Berlin, Prussia. It is eight metres long, and contains 
pieces of amber the size of a nut, and smaller pieces, 
which are covered with sand or carbonized wood, The ex- 
terior of the wood seemed polished by the action of the 
sea waves. 

How SiaTE PENCILS ARE MapE.—Broken slate from 
the quarries is put into a mortar run by steam and 
ground fine, bolted like flour, and then mixed with the 
flour of soapstone, prepared in the same way. This 
mixture is made into a stiff dough and kneaded by pass- 
ing between iron rollers. It is then put into a strong 
iron chamber having a nozzle through which the dough 
is driven by great pressure. The slender strings that 
emerge are taken to a sloping table and cut into lengths, 
then dried, placed on sheets of zinc, and baked ina 
kiln. From this they are taken to the finishing-room, 
sharpened and packed. 

Tue JoRDAN CANAL.—A ship canal through the Holy 
Land from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea has been 
proposed. If undertaken, it would greatly change the 
geography of Palestine. The River Jordan, the Dead 
Sea, and Lake Tiberias would all disappear, and a large 
extent of country would be transformed into a lake 
which would fertilize what is now an arid desert. Not 
a mere canal would be thus created, but a wide epen 


‘Il channel traversing Palestine from north to south, 


navigable in every sense of the term, and with safe har- 
bors on either side. The Jordan Canal would not cost 
much to construct, and would be an unmixed benefit to 
a country which only needs water to be inhabited by a 


dense population. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ELSEWHERE. 

N. Y. Srate.—The school board of Rochester has 
abolished the recess. 

SoutH CaROLINA.—Wofford College is to be endowed 
with $112,000, and the debt of Columbia Female College 
is to be liquidated. 

CuicaGco.—Examination for entrance into the Chicago 
Industrial Training School was held Jan. 3. 45 boys en- 
tered. The school opened the first Monday in February. 

ILLINOIs.—Miss Wiley, the Supt. of Warren Co., is 
giving a series of excellent and practical lectures on the 
art of teaching, for the benefit of young teachers and 
those preparing to teach. 

New Haven.—In a boxing contest at Yale, March 8, 
Williams, a colored student, struck his opponent a blow 
that felled him. In falling his head was so severely in- 
jured that it will take him two months, it is thought, 
to recover. Another student in wrestling sprained his 
leg. Are such sports profitable or advisable? Could 
not some healthful exercises be instituted that would 
be attended with Jess danger? Later news reports the 
death of young Dyer as probable. 

OrEGON.—The program of the Teachers’ Institute at 
Roseburg, March 4-7, shows that the teachers there are 
up to the times. Among the subjects for discussion 
were ‘‘ Examinations in Public Schools,” ‘‘Organization 
and Grading of District Schools,” ‘‘ What Motives and 
Incentives to Study ought to be Appealed to?’ “ Re 
quirements and Duties of Public-School Teachers,” 
** How shall we arouse a greater Local Interest in our 
Public Schools ?” ‘Are School Exhibitions Advisable *”’ 
and ‘‘ Topical Methods of Recitation.” 

NoRMALVILLE.—Mr. T. M. Balliet, Supt. Carbon Co., 
Pa., has been visiting the school fora month. Mr. Bal- 
liet is in thorough accord with the New Education, and 
has been very successful in introducing ‘many of its 
principles into even such a district as that inhabited by 
the ‘‘ Molly Maguires.”—The requests made for Colonel 
Parker as a lecturer are so numerous that few Friday 
evenings or Saturdays pass without his delivering lec- 
tures. On the evening of Friday, March 7, he spoke 
for two hours to the crowded Opera House in Laporte, 
Ind,, notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather. 
What pleased the Colonel very much was the fact that 
a delegation consisting of the Board of Directors, the 
Principal of schools, and 57 out of 62 of his teachers, 
came a distance of 120 miles from Muskingum, Mich., 
to hear this lecture. 

MICHIGAN.—A two weeks’ institute is to be held at 
Cedar Springs, Kent Co., commencing March 31. The 
Teachers’ Association of that county will be held April 
19, that of Wayne Co. April 11 and 12.—St. Joseph has 
a school library of 800 volumes and a weekly circula- 
tion of 125 volumes.—At a meeting the Van Buren Co. 
Association Feb, 23 the president, C. A. Martin, said : 
‘* If you are ambitious for something more than pecun- 
iary success and desirous of accomplishing some lasting 
good, you must study the book of human nature as 
faithfully as any text-book you ever scanned, There is 
often a too rapid growth in one direction and a corre- 
sponding dwarfing of some other faculty just as essen- 
tial. Thisis too apt to be the case in schools where there 
is no prescribed course of study. Ambition in the 
wrong direction needs to be nipped in the bud, while 
some latent talent may need strengthening. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The influence upon the schools of 
Supt. McAllister’s labors is beginning to be felt. In the 
short time he has been at work he has developed his 
plan and began to attain some results. He has a hercu- 
lean task, but if he lives he will surely accomplish it. 
Although a course of study had been marked out by 
the Board of Education the ward boards interfered to 
say whether any part of it should be omitted! As there 
was no one to supervise the schools the Board had no 
means of knowing this strange state of things. Mr. Mc- 
Alister is aided by Mr. A. J. Morrison, who was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the High School; by Mr. J. F. C. 
Seckel, who had attained an excellent standing as a 
principal ; by Miss Lydia A. Kirby, who was a teacher 
in te Normal School had trained a very large number 
of the young ladies in methods; by Miss May Haggen- 
botham, who had a high reputation as principal of the 
Friends’ School. The selection seems a most admirable 
one. 

Ausany, N. Y. NorMat ScHooL.—Instruction in the 
art of teaching is given at every recitation in every de- 
partment. Special attention is given to the study of 
the human mind as the object and instrumeut of edu- 
cation. At the proper stage of their progress the stu- 








dents are required to teach in the Model School one or 
more hours a day for twenty weeks under the super- 
vision of the Superintendent. While teaching they are 
required day by day to submit a scheme of the next 
day’s lesson and the method they propose to adopt in 
presenting it to the pupils. This scheme is criticised by 
the Superintendent and modified as may be advisable, 
The best thought and ingenuity of the normal students 
are called out and exercised in the actualwork of teach- 
ing ; and faulty methodsare eliminated. They also, un- 
der direction, visit other Albany schools, and submit 
written reports of what they see and learn. Leaving the 
Normal School, the student will enter upon professional 
duties with a confidence bora of experience and prac- 
tice. The Superintendent frequently meets those prac- 
ticing in the Model School and encourages them to pre- 
sent original plans and schemes, which are criticised by 
their fellows, by the Superintendent and by the Presi- 
dent. 


ALLEGANY County, N. Y.—The annual meeting of the 
Teachers’ Association of the southern district, was held 
at Friendship, Feb. 21 and 22. Pupils’ original work 
in Academic Grades was taken up by Principal A. D. 
Howe, of Andover, who remarked that when a class 
appeared for recitation (in Physics) impromptu apparatus 
should be devised if possible. For pendulums he had 
used a common stone with string; for pulley work, 
some common iron wire frcm a stove fastened into 
blocks, and ‘‘ corded.” In class, pupil moved chair with 
Mr. Howe occupying it, to illustrate “‘ power of blocks.” 
Several pieces to use in hydrostatics, also several for 
electrical study were shown as illustration of how his 
class was learning to do something as well as know 
something. Under ‘‘ Special Practical Work for Pupils,” 
Principal W. D. Renwick, of Belmont, continued a 
similar lhne of work applied to mathematics. Some 
praiseworthy ‘‘Board Rules” were exhibited. Miss 
Henderson explained her work in Primary Geography 
with sand box, and Miss Mamie Cowes conducted a class 
exercise in Primary Reading. N. H. Henney gave 
some cautions, suggestions, and counsels, for teaching 
Arithmetic. There was a discussion of punishments— 
object, need, danger and method, opened by Com. 
Wasson—especially pertinent, as several cases are 
now before the county. Professor H. B. Buckham, of 
Buffalo Normal School, gave a talk on ‘‘ How to Conduct 
a Class Recitation.” He also delivered the evening ad- 
dress; ‘‘ What Shall our Schooling Consist of.” The 
question of ‘‘Recess or No Recess,” was taken up. 
Several] bad tried the no recess plan and liked it, 


CuicaGo.—A school principal was charged with as- 
sault on a pupil; the Board ordered its attorney to 
defend him. (Good, good.—Epb.) Principal O. T. Bright, 
states his case thus:—‘‘Grant Williams is a youth 17 
years of age, and is a man in the only respect he ever 
cau be—stature. He was a member of the Douglas 
school eight and a half years, and by dint of great 
exertion on the part of teachers and principal he 
reached the fifth grade. He was a constant trouble in 
school from the time he entered it until he left it. Two 
weeks ago he came along the walk adjacent to the 
school yard and snowballed the boys as they were 
entering the gate, and even the school door. Not one 
of the twenty or thirty boys threw back. When re- 
monstrated with by the principal, who met him at the 
gate, Williams replied in the most insulting language and 
used the vilest epithets in the presence of forty or fifty 
schoolboys. Knowing very well that no redress could 
be had from the boy’s parents, the principal bad him 
arrested. Unfortunately the case went before Justice 
Foote. It is needless to mention the result. Although 


the foregoing statement were sworn to by a dozen wit-, 


nesses, including Grant Williams himself, inflooence was 
there, with the usual consequence. George T. Williams, 
secretary and treasurer of the Union stock yard, etc., of 
course felt called upon to sustain his son in the only 
talent he has ever developed, and something must be 
done to get even with the schoolmaster. A charge of 
‘assault and battery’ was trumped up, based upon 
an occurrence that took place June 29, 1883, at the 
graduating exercises. Cards of invitation were sent to 
parents and relatives of the graduates. By some means 
this Williams got a ticket with another’s name upon it. 
He was refused admission, but said he would go in any 
way. When told he could not, he tried to snatch the 
ticket, and in doing so threw himself against the prin- 
cipal, who held the ticket. The latter simply pushed 
him back and, telling the officer not to admit him, went 
upstairs. These facts were sworn to by the principal, 
the second division teacher, and Mr. Callahan, the en- 
gineer, On the other hand was the statement of Grant 
Williams, partially supported by those of two other 


boys. ‘Three dollars and costs’ was all the justice found 
himeelf able to say.” 

ILLINOIS.—Colonel Parker gave an address at Geneva. 
He said : ‘* No good thing is too good for the children— 
to make them happy, to brighten homes, to improve 
society, was to render secure our free government. We 
are hearing now-a-days more and more of the ‘ New 
Education.’ Its principles are as old as Truth itself. As 
the Christian religion comes to each unregenerated soul 
and changes its habits of thought and living, so the ap- 
plication of right principles of teaching reforms the 
manner of mind-growth. In this light only could phil- 
osophical training be styled new. A century or more 
ago educational reformers realized the evil results of 
false methods and investigated cause and effect. Frae- 
bel studied growth in the natural world and in the 
child, deducing the conclusion that the end uf educa- 
tion is the harmonious development of body, mind and 
soul. Pestalozzi saw the unhappy condition of his fel- 
low-men and discovered that to help them was not to 
give them the sword, but to begin with the young and 
educate by studying the child. Comenius proclaimed 
that we learn to do a thing by doing it. They gotat the 
fundamental facts of sound teaching, the principles and 
methods laid down, yet in spite of their discoveries the 
old system is extensively practiced. The main ques- 
tion in the old system is one of quantity, not quality. 
How many pages of a book can you learn? How high 
per cent. can you get? Not, how auch of a man are 
you? How can your possibilities be best developed ? 
Colleges and high schools are largely to blame for this 
state of things—their exactions being so much Cicero, 
so much Homer, so many pages of Euclid, etc., etc 
The errors practiced begin with the little child’s first 
entrance into school. He learns to read by first 
learning the letters, destroying sweet and natural 
expression, and causing instead drawling, unnatural 
tones, and exasperating hesitation. To keep a child 
confined to one book no thicker than the little finger for 
an entire year, until the youthful tyro could read its 
contents forwards and backwards, could repeat them by 
heart and even could sing them, is another of the follies 
of the old system. No mother would compel her boy or 
girl to read a book all the year which he or she could 
learn it ordinar ly, in three weeks. No wonder the young 
seek relief in dime novels‘and in flashy literature. The 
people should vote a fund to supply the schools with 
plenty of good reading. We pay large sums of money 
for our churches. This is all right, but it is most un- 
wise economy that would stint the resources of the 
common school. 

Full control of the public school should be given to 
one man—or woman, for women sometimes make ex- 
cellent superintendents—a person thoroughly posted in 
the best methods, an experienced teacher and a wise 
manager. He should be allowed abundant time to visit 
all the grades and aid the teachers in their work. Then 
he should be held responsible for the success of the 
schools. It is in this way that banks, railroads, man- 
ufacturing establishments and all corporations are 
best managed. The old system supposes that a pupil 
must learn to do a thing by learning to do something 
else. What would be the results of such methods if 
practiced in the common trades. A mother wishes to 
teach her daughters to sew. She calls them into a room, 
assigns each to a desk and a book upon sewing. They 
must learn so many pages. They begin with the defini- 
tion of sewing ; next, that of a needle, a thimble, etc. 
After a series of lessons in which they have mastered 
the contents of the book, we are anxious to get them to 
make dresses for us! A boy wishes to become a car- 
penter, He enters a shop and the master-mechanic 
puts into his hands a book upon ‘ carpentry,’ a few defi- 
nitions, a few pages of black letters mastered, and we 
are all anxious to get this boy to build houses for us! 
This is what we do in English grammar, The true 
principle of the new education is, learn to use the lan- 
guage by using it. Instead of technical grammar learn 
grammar by writing grammatically. Correct use of 
words and sentences, punctuation, the use of capitals 
and spelling are to bé learned by practice. Under prop- 
er guidance and criticism the child can be taught to 
talk beautifully with the pencil in the second year of 
its school life. Whoever invented the spelling book 
ought to have a monument and that monument ought 
to be built in the form of a pyramid, out of all the spell- 
ing books in the land; then i ought to be set on fire. 
The blazing mass would yield more light to the world 
than ever the books have in the school-room.” 








Swedish iron is found to be the best for making the 
wires of electro-magnets, 
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LETTERS. 
The Editor will to lettersand quegtions that will be of gen- 
eral interest, Dut the | rules must be observed: 
1, Write on one side of the pa) 
2, Put matter relative to subscription on one piece of paper and 
that to go into this d ton another. 
Re pointed, elear and brief. | 
Mathemat puzzles are not 
close stamp nt an answer by mail is Questions 
a toy are worth putting in a loiter 3 not send them 





I do not see how I can explain the operations in 
the solutions of certain examples published last 
week, except we repeat the examples. I omit the 
first because incomplete. I have numbered the 
examples for easy reference: 


(1) 18+8+6x4—1—7 29. 


(2) 7+12+3 x 2—_7? 9. 
(83) B5+12x6+2—7? 41. 
(4) 6+4X3+4+2xB—? A. 
(5) 6x5+5+7—? $. 
(6) 6+4x3—? }. 


The student must first determine what is a mathi- 
ematical term. A term in mathematics is an ex- 
pression not connected with any other by the sign 
+ or —. Inthe first member of the first equation, 
there are three terms, 18 + 3, 6 x 4, and 1. (See defi- 
nition of term. 18 + 3 — 6,6 x 4— 24, Lis not af. 
fected by multiplication nor by division; hence 
the equation becomes 6 + 24—1— 29. In the 
second equation there are two terms (see defini- 
ticn.) The first term is 7, the second, 12 + 3 x 2. 
We must now consider the relation which the 
numbers in this term bear to each other. 12isu 
dividend, determined by its position with refer- 
ence to the sign of division. 3 x 2is a divisor de 
termined by its position in reference to the same 
sign. But the divisor is a compo-ite number, ex- 
pressed by, its mrtons. But 3 X 2 — 6 then 12+ 3 x2 
—12+6—2 ..7+12+3X2—74+2+6=— 
7x 2—9. 

Let one more illustration suffice. Take the (4), 
because it seems most complex. 6+4x38+4+ 
2x8. 6 is a dividend (sce reason given above); 
4<3-is a divisor, reason above , hence 6+4 X 3— 4; 
this quotient is the value of what precedes the 
second sign of division, and is the divideni of the 
second division in its simplest form. Its divisor is 4, 
hence 6 + 4X8+4is}+4—}. This fraction is 
the simplest form of the dividend i in the third divi- 
sion. Its divisor is 2 X 3 or 6 therefore 6 + 4. x3 
—,. It may be Poise to pil it in the fractional 
form. In the, expression constituting the f 
member of the equation, 6 is the dividend, the di- 
visors are simply the component, parts of a com- 

6 
ite divisor ; thus :-———-_—_ = 
posite, divisors ts Ta AKaXS 
J. DUNLAP. 


I have used the ‘‘ Interesting Facts” to good adva 
tage, and overcome tardiness somewhat in the follo 
way. At nine o’clock I had the doors closed and lock- 
ed, and during the opening exercises told the. pupils 
an‘ interesting fact” about Mt. Vesuvius. I had stud- 
ied the manner of presenting it, and the pupils were in- 
terested. After the exercises were over I had the doors 
unlocked and the tardy ones let in. Nothing further 
was said, but the next morning had another “interest- 
ing fact” ready, and the next another. Soon the tardy 
ones began to appear on time, until every pupil was 
anxious to be in time to hear the “‘ facts.” 

[We don’t like the locking of the door ; it is doubtful 
if it could be sustained in a court of law ; still, the Pe 
pils could be made to come in quietly when _tardy, and 
to sit near the door, ete. But give “interesting facts” to 
them also after they come. Pour in the “‘ interesting " 
facts.” Make that school-room wide awake. A teach- 
er once wrote, ‘How often shall I wake up mind?” 
Just think ofit! How often? All the time.—Ep.] 


1 would like to bere, your. °° 


widest experience. JB. P, ° 
[We are glad that the article has attracted discussion. 
We do not agree with Supt. Fairbanks, but there are 


twosides to most questions, dared gion at 


sick: she don’t 


¢{ rent 0 





world moves, however.—Eb. ] 


For the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
A PUPIL’S PRAYER. 


By J. J. F. Ammon. 
To Thee, our Heavenly Father, 
We lift our hearts in prayer. 
We ask Thee for Thy guidance 
And for Thy loving care. 
We ask Thee to forgive us— 
Oft have we gone astray— 
Oh ! bring us back to Jesus— 
Back to the narrow way ! 
Oh ! take our hearts and cleanse them, 
And fill them with Thy love! 
Oh ! make us fit, dear Father, 
To sing Thy praise above. 
And this we ask for Jesus’, 
Our dear, kind Saviour’s sake— 
Oh ! listen to us, Father, 
And grant the prayer we make! 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LEAN ON THE SCHOLARS. 


———___ 


M. A. D. 


The sun was casting his red beams into the west 
windows of my school, warning me that work 
must be suspended for that day at least. Work 
did I say? It seemed to me as [ cast my eyes over 
the school-room that very little work was being 
done—it was all play; the eighty feet of the forty 
boys and girls seemed to be in motion on the sandy 
floor; the arms and hands seemed to be busy in 
working on slates, punching their neighbors, or 
drumming on the desks. I felt tired and disgusted. 
There was nothing in the scene to attract me. 
Several eyed me curiously, I thought: I wondered 
ifthe noise jarred on their nerves as it did on mine, 
I felt somehow that the pupils did not look as neat 
aud trim as they did when I began with them. A 
sudden ,thrill went through me as I thought they 
were going backward under my direction. It was 
a heavy, oppressive, disagreeable though‘; but it 
was time for dismissal. 

‘You may get ready to be dismissed,” I said. 
This was the signal for more noise and disorder— 
but how could I help it ? 

‘‘John Andrews, Henry Blodgett and Warren 
Adams may stay after school for coming in late 
this afternoon.” 

The scholars filed out,and the three boys sat 
twirling their hats, waiting for the five minutes to 
elapse that was their penalty; they seemed to care 
so little that I felt very unhappy ; the tears started 
to my eyes. I turned my head, but Warren appar- 
ently saw I was weeping, and came forward, fol- 
lowed by the others. 

‘* What is the matter, teacher ?” 

“*Oh, I feel tired and very much discouraged. I 
am afraid the scholars are not doing well.” 

“They don’t behave very well, that’s a f 

‘* What can I do to have them do better? I am 
sorry to see you, the three biggest boys, set such a 
bad example. What can I do to improve the 
school ?” 

‘*T would lick that Bill Johnson if I were teach- 
er,” said John. 

‘‘Mary Boyd is all the time whispering,” said 
Henry. 

‘*But you used to be such good scholars,” said I. 

“Well, that was when Miss Gould was our 
teacher; it was so nice here then. Every one felt 
sorry when she left.” 

This I had often heard before. 

. “Where i is Miss Gould ?” I said. 

‘Why she lives down at Mendon—she's quite 
t to get well.” 
“The, ve minutes had elapsed, and the three boys 
on the run, shouting to some of their com- 
who had waited at, the corner for them. 
How little hold I had on them! . How little they 
cared for me! As I went home I wondered why 
‘they felt so little interest in me; they were not 
bad children; they were from good families; they 
had evidently loved their former teacher, Miss 
Gould, very much. I inquired where Mendon was;|E. 





it was five miles distant. I determined to go there 
on Saturday. 

Miss Gould was sick with consumption, but re- 
ceived me with much pleasure. She was delighted 
to hear about the pupils. She remembered every 
one and asked after them as though they were her 
brothers and sisters. 

**I don’t get along very well with them.” 

““Why they are the best children in the world. 
I was os happy as a bird with them.” 

“ How did you manage ?” 

“‘Oh, T just leaned on them! If you dothat they 
will do anything for you.” 

‘*But tell me how.” 

“Why, you must select from the classes; let 
each class choose a president and secretary; to 
them you turn for help. They see to the order in 
the entry. You must give each of these something 
todo. Mark out what this is, and then train them 
to attend to it. By the way, do you ventilate the 
school-room? That helps. Do you have marching 
and singing? That helps.” 

I began to see light. I found that my pupils 
were human; I wondered now that they sat as still 
as they did. I determined all should be changed. 
I left my teacher with regret. 

On Monday I began. I had eight pupils chosen 
to aid me; each had duties to perform. How glad 


,| they were for this break in the monotony ! Some- 


thing at last todo! I drew my assistants aside 
and gave them directions; thie intensified the inter- 
est. Each had a badge—a plain blue ribbon. True, 
I haa much to do to train them to perform their 
duties. but interest was awakened. One gave the 
signals to the classes; one looked to in-coming and 
out-going of the pupils; one to the order of the 
desks; one to order in the play-ground; each had 
an assistant who was a secretary, and noted down 
things to come up at the ‘‘ Conference.” Here each 
suggested things to improve the school. 

Now I began to study how to manage through 
others; it was a néw business, but it was needful. 
I gave out notice that the officers were ready to 
receive suggestions from the pupils; then business 
flowed in: 

“That a new gate be put up.” 
the trustees appointed. 

“That a new plank be put down.” Same com- 
mittee. 

“That a new blackboard be procured.” 
mittee appointed to see the trustees. 

‘*That recess be five minutes longer.” Granted. 

“That we have singing.” Granted. 

‘That we have marching four times each day.” 
Granted. 

After three months’ trial I found that it was an 
excellent plan to lean on your pupils. 


Committee to see 


Com- 





THERE is no knowledge that compares with that 
which we gain from immediate surroundings. We 
should not attempt to abstract the thoughts of the 
pupils from the concrete world and put them on 
such abstractions as are found even in the study of 
geography, grammar or higher arithmetic. The 
great question is what objects have you selected 
around you for opening the eyes of the children ? 
Not those which are easily exhausted, for the 
child naturally has an inquisitive disposition. There 
is no difficulty in exhausting a watch—there is no 
life in it, but you cannot exhaust a bee, you cannot 
exhaust the world of nature there is life in that. I 
would not advise costly experiments. I had rather 
indicate the law of gravity toa child by dropping 
a marble than by means of Atwood’s machine. 
When you caretully investigate to ascertain an 
exact law you require great precision; children do 
not require it, and it ought not to be introduced to 
them; but the mystery that is around ae re that 
apples fall—that, their attention should be directed 
to; that there must be something seen a Re it— 
gomé reason, some cause. Start the 
vestigation; start them on the same process that 
Sir Isaac Newton started on, but do ma start them 
on abstract analysis; that must come subsequent- 
ly. Do not teach, “third person singular number, 
nominative case;” take the langu itself, build 
them up on that, take the whole element of con- 
versation, until you have built up acorrect method, 
- a> of bandling the English language. —Surr. 
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SCHOOL SUPERVISION.» 


By Supt. C. T.; Barnes. Little Falls, N.Y. 
ore, atta cra ot neg ir see 
A person to whom is entrusted the care of a sys- 
tem of schools, ought to. be thoroughly , prepared 
for the work of supervision. Educational. quacks 
have no business in the school-room | either .as 
teachers or supervisors. Successful supervision 
involves strong intellectual power, including cor- 
rect scholarship—comprebensive knowledge of 
subjects even to the smallest details, with knowl- 
edge of proper methods of presenting. such sub- 
jects. Such knowledge of the principles of edu- 
cational science as will enable one to give needed 
instruction as to the proper time to introduce each 
subject, that, through all the grades, the subjects 
taught may be exactly adapted ‘to produce pro- 
per intollectual growth and strength. The su- 
perintendent must not be hampered by the neces- 
sity of currying favor with teacher or board, but 
having been entrusted with the duty, of carrying 
out a wise educational policy, he should, have the 
hearty support of the board, and any one standing 
in the way should be removed atonce. It also in- 
volves coolness of judgment. .When he takes a 
position he should be“thoroughly satisfied that the 
step is a proper one; he should, weigh, the, argu- 
ments, for and against, with care, remembering 
how easy it is to make mistakes which may prove 
fatal. It involves a large amount of intelligent ex- 
perience in the school-room, that he may_be quali- 
fied to give advice or direction, as to the proper 
disposition of the multitude of perplexing, questions 
which arise in matters of discipline, clasgification 
and general management of the schgol, Without 
this rich personal experience, the, superintendent 
is helpless in the presence of these difficulties. It 
is often charged that the average superintendent is 
a schoolmaster zone to seed, or a broken-down 
clergyman who is outof a job and wishes to earn 
an honest living. The prime object of supervision 
is to determine the qualifications of teachers; to 
discover which teachers are qualified _ for 
primary and which for advanced work. . It uged 
to be claimed that *‘ any one can teach little chil- 
dren, but we must have a good teacher for the ad- 
vanced class.” Nothing is more certain, to-day, 
than the fact, that, am ng people of intelligence, 
it has come to be understood, that the little ones 
are entitled to the very best and wisest teaching. 
Where you can find one successful primary teach- 
er, youcan find adozen good ones for any grade 
above the primaries. There is no other part of 
school-work so difficult todo; no other part which 
requires so much tact and patience; neither is there 
any other part from which we can get such rich 
returns, when the the work isdone by the qualified 
teacher. It requires the best teaching ability todo 
that work, and the wisest teacher may well shrink 
from the task. Another object of supervision is 
to make the school-room a_ healthy, comfortable 
place where children can find in their surround, 
ings an influence for . 
ings good 














Go.pen Ruies For Boys AnD GIRLs.-—1, Shut 
every door after you, and without slamming it. 

2. Never shout, jump, or run in the house. 

8. Never call to persons up stairs or in the next 
room; if you wish to speak to them go quietly 
where they are. 

4, Always speak quietly and kindly to the ser- 
vants, if you would have them do the same, to you, 

5. When told to do or not to do a thing. by. either 
parent, never ask why you should or shohid not d 
it. 

6, Tell of your own faults and misdoings, not 
those of your brothers and sisters. © 

7. Carefully clean the mud or snow off your boots 
before entering the house. 

8. Be prompt at every meal hour. 

9. Never sit down at the table, or in the, parlor, 
with dirty hands or tumbled hair. 

10. Never interrupt any conversation. 


* Tue best way in the world to seem to Aria 
* “ 
—_, 


a} 





really to be what we would seems to be. 
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NEW YORE CITY. 





VYocaL Rerorrats—-Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel, 
prior to their depariure for Europe, will give three vocal 
recitals at Chickering Hall, April 4, 14 and 18. 

Miss ADELE MarcGuies’ ConceRT.—A second con- 
cert will be given March 27, at Steinway Hall, by, Miss 
Margulies, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel. 

PAINTERS IN PaSTEL.—The first exhibition of this body 
of artists was held at. Moore’s Art Galleries on the 15th. 
Among the most gratifying in this style of workman- 
ship were Mr. Wm. M. Chase’s picture of a girl seated 
in a chair ; Mr. Blashfield’s “‘ Sybil”; Mr. Bolton Jones’ 
landscapes : Miss Greatorex’s flower pieces. ? 


PHILHARMONIC CLUB.—At the fifth concert, Tuesday 
evening, March 11, at Chickering Hall, the following 
members took part in the program : Messrs. Richard Ar- 
nold (violin), Philip Faerber (violin), Effil Schenck (vio- 
loncello), Emil Gramm (viols). Mr. Rich. Hoffman made 
the fifth in a quintet by Brahms, in which he played the 
piano part with fluency and intelligence ; this work, 
Tich in invention and full of fine effects almost orches- 
tral in their character, was well delivered by the mem- 
bers mentioned. One of Beethoven’s grand sonatas for 
vieloncello and piano was interpreted by Messrs. Hoff- 
man and Schenck. Mrs. Cora Giese sang Beethoven's 
‘Ah perfido” and the quartet of stringed instruments 
gave a selection from Mozart. The last opportunity for 
hearing chamber music by this club, iv its regular series, 
will be April 15. Miss Jessie Pinney, a young pianist 
who appeared a short time ago with the Symphony 
Society, will be the soloist on that occasion. 


ORATORIO SocrETY.—The third concert took place at 
the Academy of Music, March 13, The importance of 
the work performed that evening was felt by the pub- 
lic, judging from the crowded house and close atten- 
tion of the audience. Bach’s ‘‘ Passion Music,” the 
greatest of all choral works, was rendered by the Orato- 
rio Society chorus, the Symphony Society divided into 
two distinct orchestras, a choir of boys from St. John’s 
Church and the following soloists : Mrs. Emma A. Dan- 
forth, soprano; Mrs, Sarah Anderson, contralto ; Mr. H. 
E. Martin, bass: Mr. Max Heinrich, bass; Mr. W. H. 
Stanley, tenor ; Mr. Richard Arnold, violin. The per- 
formance was a creditable one, and considering the im- 
mense difficulties that accompany this work, one that’ 
the Society may be justly proud of.—The fourth and! 
last concert of this season is postponed until the 10th of 
May, in order to give mure time for the preparation of 
** The Seasons” by Hayden, which will be given then. 


Mme. HOPEKIRK.—The announcement from Madame 
Hopekirk of her intention of giving two more concerts 
this season will be gladly received. Her series of after- 
noon recitals were among the most interesting of the 
season, and the evening concerts, April 12 and May 8 
at Steinway Hall, will enable many to hear her who 
have not had that pleasure before. At the first of these 
Madame Hopekirk will be assisted by the Standard 
Quartet Club of four stringed instruments ; the second 
will consist entirely of selections from Chopin's piano 
works. Both promise to be worth hearing. 

The last of Mme. Hopekirk’s concerts for the season 
are announced: March 22, at Historical Society’s Hall, 
Brooklyn, a Grand Evening Concert, in which Mr. 
John F. Rhodes (violin) and Herr Fritz Giese , (vio- 
loncelliet to the King of the Netherlands) will assist, ; 
April 12, at Steinway Hall, a concert, with the assist- 
ance of the ‘Standard Quartette Club,” April 16; in 
Brooklyn, a Pianoforte Recital ; and May 8, at Steinway 
Hall, a Chopin Pianoforte Recital. 





A. Woman's Incenviry.—A woman in Boston, notic- 


pipes, and asked the agent of the house tosend a plumb- 
er to make an examination. Upon the agent’s refusal 
to comply with her request, she borrowed two cats 
from a neighbor, purchased some oil of valerian, and, 
stat ioning the avimals in the parlor, went up-stairs and 
poured the valerian into the basin, and then descended 
to watch the result. Cats are extremely fond of the 
odor of valerian, and in a short time both of, the bor- 


rowed animals began to sniff the air and move toward 
the door of nt hong hi the waste pipe ran. 
for them, when they immediately 

abg upon a certain shelf, where they remained pur- 
with satisfaction. The woman again went to the 
agent, who, though still unbelieving in the leak, con- 
sented to send for a plumber. On cutting away the 


plaster so as to expose the pipe, a joint was found com- 





pletely separated at the place where the cats had in- 
dicated ; ; . ' 


ing an offensive odor, suspected a defect in the waste oa 


From the First Asst. Supt. of the New 
York City Schools. 


The success of the ScHooL JOURNAL 
has been well earned. I know of no 
other educational periodical that gives 
in a single bie so great a varicths and 
amount of information concerning 
those things of which no intelligent 
teacher can afford to be ignorant. 

The same mental activity, the same 
intense spirit of progress that has de- 
manded and obtained the telegraph 
the telephone, the electric-light, and the 
numerous other wonders of our day, 
is now earnestly and widely busy wit 
the most important and fundamental 
of all social problems—the proper edu- 
cation of the young. Under this vig- 
orous and all-questioning spirit, every 
method, principle and department of 
instruction is undergoing most search- 
ing inquiry,and this inquiry has already 
led to great and important changes. 

The current phases and the establish- 
ed results of this unprecedented educa- 
tional activity are faithfully reflected 
and recorded in the columns of the 
JOURNAL. In its contributions and 
editorials, and in its judicious selections 
and quotations, every leading educator, 
present or past, is in some way repre- 
sented. 

Of even more practical importance, 
if possible, are the numerous and varied 
papers, contributed by earnest and 
skillful teachers from all parts of the 
country, and covering every depart- 
ment of elementary educational work, 
from the simplicities of the kindergar- 
ten to the complexities and mysteries 
of an introduction to physics, chemis- 
try, or the mathematics. In these 
communications, the writers set forth 
to their fellow teachers their various 
views, experiences and methods, not in 
dry statements of theory, nor in vague 
generalizations, but in specific model 
lessons, filled with apposite and ingen- 
ious illustrations, and abounding with 
practical hints and suggestions, which, 
to all who the true teacher spirit, 
are as grains and nuggets of pure gold. 


THOS. F. HARRISON. 


The coral fishers on the coast of Algeria have always 
used instruments made of iron or steel in obtaining the 
coral ; the French Government has prohibited this, as 
= destroy the reefs and injure the young coral ani- 





Somes new facts about Palestine have been discovered 
by Prof. Hull. He believes that at the time of the 
** Exodus” the Mediterranean and Red Seas were unit- 

, that the Dead Sea’was 1,100 feet above its present 
level, and that there was a chain of lakes in the Siniatic 
district and in the Wady Arabah. : , 

Sawovust is being made by compression into fuel 
worth $3.50 per ton ; it makes the best carriage hubs, 
and finer mol than any other material. Its use in 
potato hills will largely increase that crop, and now 
the town of Deseronta, Ontario, Canada, is to be lit by 
gas made from fine sawdust. . 

A NICKEL mine has been discovered in California said 
to be equal to the famous Comstock in richness, The 
new mines lay for years in plain sight of the stage road, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

PRACTICAL WoRK IN THE ScHOOL-Room. By three 
New York Teachers. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen: 

The, ms given in this volume are from the pen of 
Miss alew, Miss Lewis and Miss Halsted; the for- 
mer the principal and the latter the assistants in the 
Primary department of Grammar School No. 49, in this 
city ; the latter teacher had given much labor on the 
work but died before it was published. The lessons are 
what are called ‘‘ Body lessons” and are for each of the 
six grades; they cover about a half year’s work in each 
of their grades. 

The work may be used very profitably by primary 
teachers: The formulas for the children to learn seem 
well adapted for conveying information in suitable lan- 





Of Miss Buckalew’s work it is proper to say a few 
words. She is widely known as a teacher of remark- 
able skill and inventiveness. She has produced results 
that have attracted attention from very prominent edu- 
cators. This work will show the immense labor that 
she has employed on what most teachers think a very 
small subject. Instruction upon the body generally con- 
sists of a few ‘‘talks” by the teacher, but to affect the 
pupil’s bealth—and this is the great object—there must 
be a basis of sound knowledge. Hence the work posses- 
ses.a value as a text-book and as a work on metbods. 


Tue VicAR OF WAKEFIELD. Goldsmith. Edited by 
Austin Dobson. New York: D. Appleton &Co, $1.25. 

There is no English classic which carries with its 
perennial freshness more peaceful satisfaction. The 
editor, citing Roger’s remark that when a new book 
came out he read an old one, hopes that when the 
next so-called marvel of modern fiction makes its ap- 
pearance, there will be some bold enough to imitate 
Rogers, and take up “ The Vicar of Wakefield.” This 
suggestion is not unseasonable, and if readers care to 
follow it they could hardly find a handier little volume 
than this number of ‘“ The Parchment Library.” It is 
accompanied by a sonnet and pleasing preface by the 
editor, biographical note, the author’s original ‘‘adver- 
tisement,” and 87 pages of illustrative notes explaining 
allusions in the story. The book is enlivened by a fron- 
tispiece, charmingly drawn by Mr. Caldecott. 


Dr. Jouns. 'Donald G. Mitchell. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

This is a new and revised edition of that tranquil 
story that has done its partin making ‘‘ Ik Marvel” a 
welcome visitor in many households, How strongly 
contrasted it stands with the ‘‘ novel” of to-day! It ist 
a story, a picture, a study, a sermon, all in one ; yet it 
does not affect to be any one of these, but simply “a 
narrative of certain events in‘the life of an orthodox 
minister of Connecticut.” The call for this new edition 
of the author’s works is among the indications of the 
revulsion of feeling now beginning to ensue from an 
intense, overstrained desire for the elements of sensa- 
tion in reading. Our books lately have been concen- 
trated and spiced to an extent destructive of healthy 
appetites, and such peaceful old narratives as this tend 
to restore our minds to a state more nearly normal, and 
a happier tone. 


FLOWERS AND THEIR PEDIGREES. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

These little essays originally appeared in several Eng- 
lish periodicals. Every one of the plants and weeds that 
give to Scotch hillsides and English meadows such a 
show of gaiety and luxuriance has a long and eventful 
story of its own. Each, descending from a common 
aticestor, has acquired its peculiarity of structure for 
some definite and useful purpose. Usually traces of the 
vatious modifications are still visible on the very face 
of existing forms. These papers treat this subject, also 
the history of the plants, in fascinating manner, un-. 
ravelling the story in a way to be enjoyed and remem- 
bered, The book will be highly prized by any young 
student of botany. -* 

HAnpD-Book OF TREE-PLANTING. Nathaniel H. Egles- 
ton. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 75 cents. 

This is a very interesting discussion by the Chief of 
Forestry division in the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, of the questions why, where, what, and 
how to plant. The special object of the book is to treat 
the planting of trees in masses, by those living in por- 
tions of the country nearly destitute of them. Conse- 
quently it deals with only a limited number, and such 
as have a recognized economic value. The destructive 
spirit so long indulged toward our great forests is fitly 
commented on, and the proper remedies for the result- 


Grant Allen. New 


ing injuries to agricultural and other interests clearly 
pointed out. 

My House; AnlIdeal. Oliver B. Bunce. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 cents. 

The author here describes his ideal as though it were 
an actual possession, causing it to appear most charm- 
ing both within and without. Of many excellent sug- 
gestions, perhaps none is more comprehensive or bet- 
ter worth noticing than this, which seems to be the 
key-note of the book : ‘‘ Let no man or woman put trust 
in the devices set forth in various books under the 
name of household art, by which inferior things are 
made to puton a seeming of better things. It is not 
my purpose to show how a house can be made [preten- 
tious by means of shams, but: how it can be made beau- 
tiful by chocsing and combining intelligently, My 
theme is art and not trickery ; my design is to show 
how to, bring about good results by right methods, not 
how to cover up paltry objects by false devices. 

MAGAZINES. 

What could be more delightful to the lover of good 
pictures—in black and white,—especially of good en- 
graving, than to look at the April Harper’s ? The frontis- 
piece is an engraving by W. B. Closson from a part of 
the original painting by. Murillo of the ‘Immaculate 
Conception,” hanging in the Louvre. It is strikingly 
beautiful. Abbey’s illustration of ‘‘ Judith Shakespeare,” 
Kruell’s engraving of Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of Presi- 
dent Madison, and «Dielman’s full-page drawing ac- 
companying ‘‘ Nature’s Serial Story,” are all fine. The 
number abounds in good pictures. Contributions of 
special int«rest are Charles Reade’s story, ‘‘The Pio- 
ture ;” Black’s serial ; a biography of Lord Lytton, by 
C. Kegan Paul; “ A Lovers’ Pilgrimage,” by E. D. R. 
Bianciardi ; ‘‘ From the Frazer to the Columbia,” by 
Ernest Ingersoll; ‘‘The Hohenzollerns,” by Herbert 
Tuttle; and E. P. Roe’s ‘“‘ Nature’s Serial Story.” The 
“Easy Chair” and ‘‘ Drawer,” maintain their customary 
attractions, 


‘“*Men may come and men may go,” but, to para- 
phrase, the Atlantic is forever to be depended on, If it 
is not always so striking in appearance as some of its 
illustrated contemporaries, it is seldom dull, never with- 
out some literary treasure ‘‘alone worth the price of 
admission” as Mr. Barnum was wont to say in his 
earlier days, Among such features of the April num- 
ber are the current installments of F. Marion Crawford’s 
‘“‘ A Roman Singer ;” S. Weir Mitchell’s ‘“‘ In War time ;” 
and an amusing sketch, ‘‘The Return of a Native,” by 
Edith M. Thomas. Charles Dunning contributes an- 
other bright sketch ‘‘ Annina ;” Oliver T. Morton writes 
of ‘Presidential Nominations,”advocating a change from 
present methods. Able reviews are given of General 
Beauregard’s Military Operations and Julian’s ‘‘ Political 
Recollections.” The department of book reviews is 
very full and interesting and the Contributor's Club 
spicy, as usual. 

The Century seems to occupy a field peculiarly its 
own, It is what the Saturday Review, perhaps. would 
call the field of ‘‘actuality.” It is indicated in the April 
number by such papers as ‘‘ The White House” by E. 
F. Smalley, profusely and elegantly illustrated ; ‘‘ How 
Wilkes Booth crossed the Potomac,” by George Alfred 
Townsend ; ‘‘Arnold on Emerson and Carlyle,” by John 
Burroughs ; “‘ Uncle Tom without a Cabin,” by Walter 
B. Hill ; and “ The New York City Hall,” by Edward 8, 
Wilde ; also finely illustrated. Illustrations, indeed, are 
unsparingly bestowed throughout the number. A por- 
trait of Sidney Lanier, the poet, engraved by T. John- 
son, forms an excellent frontispiece. It accompanies 
an appreciative paper by Wiiliam Hayes Ward. ‘‘Notes 
on the Exile of Dante,” by Sarah Freeman Clarke ; and 
“Among the Magdalen Islands,” by 8. G. W. Benjamin, 
are the other principal illustrated papers. ‘Dr. Sevier” 
and “‘An Average Man” hold their interest ; and “‘Open 
Letters” and “ Bric-a Brac” contain as many good 
things as ever. 


‘The April Magazine of Art seems to have gotten up 
very early indeed. Among its leading features are the 
frontispiece “ Smeralda di Bandinelli” from the paint- 
ing by Sandro Botticelli, and illustrated papers. ‘‘ More 
About Algiers” by Arthur J. Blakie; “Battle and Travel” 
by Prof. Nicolas Soleko; “Art in the Garden,” III., by 
Barclay Day ; ‘‘ Burdens” by Charles Gregory ; “‘ Pic- 
tures of Japan”; ‘‘ Pens and Pencils” by J. Ashcroft No- 
ble; “ The Constantine Ionides Collection” by Cosmo 
Monkhouse ; “‘ The Country of Millet” by Hugh de T, 
Glazebrook ; and ‘‘The Bravo” drawn by Enrique Serra. 
The text accompanying the pictures, or aceompanied 
by benp Beg readable and en in a marked de- 
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gree, twain © one especially 





The March Lippincotf’s, which is rather late in reach- 
ing us, is a remarkably good number, in every respect. 
An article on “‘ The Berlin of To-Day” by Anna Mayn- 
ard Butler, sketches the chief features, external and 
social, of the German capital, with illustrations. Other 
attractive papers are, ‘Across the Isthmus of Tehuante- 
pec on Horseback” by Laura King Swartz; **A Winter 
Campaign in the Black Hills” by a cavalry officer ; ‘‘An 
American Father Mathew,” describing the career of Mr. 
Richard T. Booth ; Dr. Oswald’s ‘‘ Healthy Homes ;” 
an account of ‘‘The Home of Nast” by Mary Dean ; ‘‘My 
Dogs,” an entertaining paper. The serjals and the book 
department continue good. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine for April, comes to hand 
adorned and illustrated*with a variety of good drawings, 
accompanying the various sketches, verses, stories, and 
articles of interest of which the number is composed. 
‘* Within the Clasp,’’ the leading serial story, increases 
in interest, and the same may be said of ‘‘ Witness my 
Hand,” the Fenshire story. There are : a short story of 
the American Civil War; ‘‘ Marie,” asong; ‘‘ The Impro- 
visatore,” by Edward Oxenford, with music by Claude 
De Lisle ; ‘*‘ The Preservation of Health,” ‘‘ The Perfect 
Lady,” “Sights and Scenes of the New World” and 
other articles of special and general interest. 

The Humane Educator is a bright and attractive pa- 
per coming to us from Cincinnati. Its name fairly in- 
dicates its purpose, being filled with interesting anec- 
dotes of animals, a record of current movements for 
bettering their condition, and other readable matters of 
a general nature. It is typographically excellent. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

A new poem from Mr. Browning may be expected 

before long. 


A new story by Hesba Stretton calicd “Carola” will 
be issued from advance sheets next month by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 


The profits from the sale of the Princess Alice letters 
in England will be set aside for the endowment of the 
Memorial Hospital at Darmstadt. 


Gen. Loring’s book on Egypt is now in the printer’s 
hands, and Dodd, Mead &* Co. will publish as soon as 
possible, an edition at largely reduced price. 

The Empress of Austria has bought a small printing 
office and will hereafter do her own printing. It is ex- 
pected that something new from her pen will svon see 
the light. 

The Armstrongs report that the sale of Poe’s works is 
steadily on the increase. It is not unlikely that a new 
and attractive edition of Poe would at once considera- 
bly increase his popularity. 

French Bonapartists are reported to be alarmed at the 
promised appearance in print of certain letters that 
passed between Louis Napoleon and the Dukede Morny, 
and which have been stolen from the heirs of the Duke. 

R. Worthington has just issued his spring catalogue of 
books ; this is its twenty-first annual issue. It embrac- 
es both English and American publications, and its full- 
ness and variety reflect credit upon this enterprising 
firm. 

Le Livre prints an unpublished letter by Rousseau. It 
is dated at Monquin and is addressed to a young Lady 
Hobart. Some one has found that in sentiment and 
opinions it closely resembles a passage in the ‘‘ Confes- 
sions.” : 

Among the most useful] pamphlet literature of the 
day are the monthly numbers of the ‘‘Humboldt Library 
of Popular Science,” issued by J. Fitzgerald, New York. 
This library contains in a cheap form some contribu- 
tions of the best minds to educational and other science. 


A tincture of eucalyptus is eaid to have cured a case 
of gangrene of the lungs. 








THE present trouble in the Soudan has tripled the 
price of gum-arabic. The people have not gathered the 
gum, and if they had, it could not be sent down the 
Nile. Itie only when he tNile is high that the gum can 
be shipped from Kartoum to Alexandria. It is taken to 
the former place by caravans. It issometimes sent by 
way of Suakim, but that route is also closed now by 
rebels. |Ask the druggist as to the price,—Ep.]} 


“ THROW PHYSIC TO THE DOGS.” 
Ts bee come to SSS are using the new 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
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clude 


* $2.50 per Year ; $2.00 if Paidin Advance. 


Special rates for clubs will be sent on applica- 
tion. 

The label on each paper shows up to what date | in 
he subscriber has paid. If the publishers do not by 

that date recetwe a request from the subscriber that 
the paper be discontinued, they will continue to send 
it. Thepaper will, however, be stopped at any time 
thereafter, if thesubseriber so desires, and remits 
the amount due for the time he has received tt. 

The date against your name on the address of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription 
is puid. 

Subectighaes will be received for three months 
or six months from those who wish to make a 
trial of the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 
paper changed, should be careful to name not 
only the post-office to which they wish it sent, but 
also the one to which it has been sent. 

The Courts have decided that all subscri- 
bers to newspapers are held responsible 
until arrearages are paid and their papers 
are ordered to be discontinued. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THe JouRNAL 
to their friends can have specimen copies sent 
free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates will be sent on application 
o the Business Manager, JEAN IstpORE CHAR- 
Louts, 21 Park Place, N. Y 

E, L. KELLOGG & C 


Beard Pubs hers. 
1 Park Place, New York. 


Treasure Trove\e 


FOR MARCH, 


Ts well up to the mark, as all its readers 
will agree. Among its best features are 
the frontispiece and sketch, ‘‘ The Little 
Stranger,” by Lucy Clarke ; “ What to 
Do,” by Edward L. Monroe ; “ Pleasure in 


Drawing,” the author of ‘How tola 
Paint im ater Colors”; ‘‘Peter the 
Great,” ks Colin Maillard : ** The Lenox 
Libra by E. L. Benedict ; . Gomes ‘or 
Long = he J. 8. Ce ye 
i tf Boys,” by Rirke H '; * Saint 
by Lindsay Walcott: "ke Joooph 
ae oY toe M. Kellogg ; “e The Story 
rden,” by David E. Freeman ; 


f The King of Beasts,” by ‘Arthur L. 
Harkness. The favorite papers on ‘ Au- 
thbrs Worth Reading” are continued, as 
is also the serial story, ‘‘Go Ahead.” The 
number is finely itustrated, and contains 
original and selected 
in prose and verse or di erent a a 
sprightly dialogue, by W 
p+ articles concerning matters of the 
times, The children’s page and other de- 
rtments are not neg’ected, but keep up 
o their usual high standard. 
Only 50 cents a year. Address, 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
21 Fark Place, N. Y. 


On the first page of this issue will be 
found the advertisement of Appleton’s 
American Standard Geographies. The 
course comprises two books, the Elemen- 
tary and the Higher. In the Higher will 
be found a full exposition of the new 
standard time, illustrated by a new color- 
ed map. raphies were con- 
structed with the mans of vanced views of 
Educators, retaining the useful and dis- 
carding the useless, and at the same time 
recording all phical changes up to 
the present time. The typography is 
not excelled, and the illustrations are 
artistic and beautiful. Especial promi- 
nence is given also to the leading indus- 
tries and commerce, and their relation to 
the physical condition of the country. If 
you have not examined them yet, send for 
specimen copy, enclosing introductory 
price to D. Appleton & Co., New York, 

oston, Chicago, or San Francisco. 
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dy : comport sty join which 
ut up by e aie? 
Cony long soe | 
la of all, When a 


papers in this form began to be 
E enee On tT Palouse Stationery 

117 street, came for- 

ma vith re ee methods, which 
produce no less than 20,- 

to 28,00 000 _pdnnn pads each da 


year between six and seven millions. 
To Sabie one to form an adequate idea of 
the enormity of the raged carried ba 
by the Acme Stationery tog Me 
youn mention thatthe rund thous. Have just opened in their Dress 
as been given them in a single 

no bag In these 300,000 tablets are con- Goods Department a Superb line 
tained ~ 4 Ieee, thes 18 600,000 — = of Printed Pongee and India Silk, 
paper, which, i in arow, one shee 
after another, would extend over a dis- With plain to match. 
rok ie it or 8,100, ried ple Also a new line of Printed 

ese figures, still further compu 
the astonishing result of 1,761 1-3 miles. | Corahs, with plain to match, 
Again, if each sheet were placed one on | | decidedly the handsom st yet 
top another, the pile thus formed would | h 
reach upward no less than 6,250 feet, a | S20W™ 
trifle less than a mile and a quarter. It | Dress Goods in Combination 


— that the facilities and quality | Stri Plaids, and Suiti for 


suighiy produced by this company are 
— unexcelled by any similar house Street, Traveling, and Sea-side 


the country, if, indeed, in the world, 
in the oun rices charged are very | low. | wane. 
The enterprising Boston publishers, Printed Cashmere, Nuns’ Veil- 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO., 
+ Broadway and 11th St., 
New York, 





Ginn, Heath & Co., call attention in their | ing, and Albatross, in New an: 
advertisement on the first page to Whit- 
ney and Knox’s Language Series. The Striking Effects. 
almost universal adoption of books like A full line of Cashmeres in all the 
these to take the place of text-books on s 
technical grammar, is a good sign. Send "€W Spring shades. 
to them for particulars. | Im consequence of the increased 
arm the most widely known teach- | 
rv agencies eer Mb this country is that | Sales of Cashmere it is impossible 
= t . mag spr ange 1s Co., 4.2.71 7 ast ito keep the full assortment of our 
4 treet, this cit ey provide i- 
by my on aie ond colleges, ond |°=* hundred and fifty shades com- 
have filled some of the most desirable and | plete during the entire season. An 
responsible positions through theiragency. 
They also rent and sell school property, 
and keep always on hand school and kin- | able. 
materials on sale. Give them | 
1 or send for circulars. 


Ladies generally will be interested in | 
the announcement made by James 
M’Creery & Co. in this week’s issue of our 

a Their elegant display of novelties 
fr ilks, Velvets, and Dress 8, gener- 
ally, is exceedingly fine, and will repay a 
visit of inspection, which should be “iy 
before the stock is broken to suppl pply the 
demand of their large wholesale trade, 


IMPORTANT. 
When rr visit or leave New York City, | 


Baggage remage on and Carriage Hire, an 
stop at the Grand nion Hotel opposite Grand 
t. 600 klegant room , L, - up at 
a cost of one m: wong | ss lars, at $1 and upwards 
ropean Plan. Elevator. Restaurant 
supplied with the best. Horse cars, and 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 1 Ith St., 
New York, 










. omen fen bmg = a ye a 


stages 
elevated railroad to all depots. Families can live Health Comfort an ne 
better for leas money at Grand Union Hotel be sure 


gance of Form,” 
® and get 


Madame Foy’s Improved 


CORSET 


| And Skirt Supporter 


part cularly adapted 
the prewe resent style of dress. 
by all leadin a 
mail, 
. Mention this paper. 
FOY, HARMON & CO. New Haven, Ct., 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 


BRANCH } 279'vaiton St Brooklyn. 


OFFICES 47 North Eighth 8t., 
\ 43 North Charlies St., Baltimore. 
Dy¢, Clean, and Refiniet Dress Goods one Ses, 


“See What Cuticura Does for Me!” ofthe ma d claishonte sapien chtomed Se died 


Gentlemen's ts cleaned 
NFANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust,| Gem en's mts ¢ Bor dyes whore a 


ing, Sealy, ~Sorotulous and Inherited as eS eed aon wna having aY¢ 
of the Skin and Scalp, with 
of Hair, cured rd the eee Rime ims. ooeeirs cope e best f resuits and vusunt eal 
iticu: great | ly Correspondence 
Cuticura Soap, = exquisite Geoctvell on returned by express and mail. 
tifier and only icinal ppt NEPHEWS & Co., 
Siena" Wetien eas 5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 




















and Cuticura, 
Purifier, oi. ore oc sold by et Ry Poste es saw Pi me 
ions, | to 8, | fo bare es Dis Diseases.” BHre $20 Rreez: Srwaneh On Partcone me 
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recognized by all classes and pro 
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VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 


It restores the ene weet goo VA In stion; relieves lassitude, erratic 
and Neuralgia; a oe Bo pane. —_ exci or excessive brain 


of Nervous 


 irenuibens« aling memory, and gives fnewed vigor i al diseases 
tthe api el opmental growth afeuidren, prevents frtfanen 


th to brain and body. 
Geo Packages Not atectct remedy, ferwula eu every inbel. Fer sale 
kotcon ST ae a CROSBY co., 664 & 666 nea, Ree 


33 < bute i Pe . . on FS 


SS eh - 


early selection is therefore advis- | ™ 


__ TRAVELLER'S ‘GUIDE. 
Royat Mar LIne. 


The popular and beautiful Mai) Steamers; 





AMSTERDAM, MAASD Ay LEERDAM, 
SCHIEDAM, Ley ie ANDAM, 
SCHOLTEN © D, 


SAIL WEEKLY TO 


AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM, 


And offer to Woveiens a most agreeable and con- 
venient route to the 


Rhine, South Germany and Switzerland. 


Table and appointments unexceptional. 
First Cabin $70. Excursion Tiekets $126, 
For Particulars apply to 
L. W. MORRIS & SON, Gen. Pass. Agts, 
MORRIS’ European and American Express 
50 way, New York. 


THE FAVORITE INSIDE ROUTE. 


Fare cnly $3.00, First-Class. 
NEW YORE to BOSTON, 


and $2.25 to 
PROVIDENCE, via. 


STONINGTON LINE. 


Inside route avoiding Point Judith. Steamere 
Stonington and Narragansett daily, except 
Sunday from Pier 33 N, BR. Jay St. at 5 P.M. 
Three morning trains from Steamers, landing 
through to Boston. 

Providence line for freight only from Picr 29 
N.R. Warren 8t,, daily, except Sunday, 5 P.M. 

F. W. Poppies, G. P. A. 
~ (Cut this out and preserve it.) 


TO TEACHERS gnagttersinterestea 


in Educational work. 
If you contemplate attending the meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, to be held at Mad ee. 
Wis. on July 15th to 18th, 1884, ‘ou should ‘Nera 

to Madison via the cage and orth 

pore Railway for the fo! lowing reaso 

L. It is the shortest line between these pon 
t runs coven fast trains daily from Chicago to 


wes 

2. 
Madison and return. 

a its 

4. Its Road-bed and other track and train equip 
ments are the best in the we 

5. Eastern coupon ticket agents will be permit- 
be ee omy I through | Silene via ‘this Hine ; and iw 

y ive sapecia rate to t meet- 

am 5 one ora fare Chicago to Madison, and one-fifth 


fare popuess ae. 
also in all res tp the best santp te St. Paul, 
minneapslis, pone, | AL wemeiese, and all ndtpts in 
tana, ngton Ter., Oregon, Alaska, 
lorado, Wyoming, Utah, and California 


For all particulars w write + es Gren 
PaSSENGER AGENT C.N,. wi Chicago, Ii 7 


NORWICH LINE. 


Inside Winter Route. 
To BOSTON, $3. WORCESTER, $2.50. NASH- 
UA, $3.65. PORTLAND, $6, and no transfer. 
Steamers, 
CITY OF NEW YORK and 
CITY OF LAWRENCE. 
Leave Pier No. 40. North River. foot of Watts St , 


next piorebers paaneeents st. Feri y, daily except 
Sundays, at 5 P. 


EUROPE!! 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New V ork in 

Aped, Dia: pay eniJune, 1884. Passage Tickets by 
all Atlantic Steamers. Special facilities tor 
securing good berths. Tourist tickets for indi- 
vidual travelers in Europe, by all routes, at re- 
duced rates. 

Cook's Excursionist, "= + rae, full par- 
ticulars, by mail 10 cents. dress 














THOS. COOK & SON, 261 _ ae N. ¥. 
How to Make It; how to obtam 
CRAZY the silk for it. We send Ten sam — 
of elegant silk, all different and cu 
as to make one 10-inch biock of C; vasy 
PATCH | Patchwork, for % ets.; 12-inch block, 
Sots.; with d ‘showing how ii 
wo R K is M t ‘\oxether. od 

e send * fo terns, 
working size, odtasetien, 
ptiles, G ay tures, che. el spi Wapeant 
reenaway res, ete., etc rays 
of flowers of various kinds, all for 60 cis, with powder 
ons distributing pad for transferring, to ornament the 
. These patterns can be dnstanciy't transferred to any 

material, and can be used ¢ hundred times over. 

Our book, ‘How to Make Home Beautiful,” 

4 testrections for making a = of f patciwork, 
i 9 gy Amey sutches 
for a pee and ornamenting pe “silk 180, las illus- 
st 


s of all the Aenst 
with instructions for dol 
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a part eT bw 


_ Even Svax a fool whieh he  holdeth his pease - 


is counted 
WHAT isa houie, without a baby? “Well; 
comparatively qui 
WHEN is ye ena a ‘door? When it 
is a negress (an egress.) ‘ 
HAtF the ills we hoard in duvlneente oh 
ills because we hoard them, 
** Trme is money.” Of course it is, or 


else how could we spend it ? 


Don’t you think the bride is foolish that 
she never marries the best man ? 


A WORKMAN is known by his chips, aad 
a barber is known by his shavings. 


Way isa retired carpenter like a lec- 
turer? Because he is an ex-plainer. 


To what, though agreeable, do we often 
turn the cold shoulder? The fire. 


Way is an artist to be sharply looked 
after ? Because he is a designing man. 


A RAILWay through the Alps has been 
or before the Swiss Federal Coun- 
ci 


A GRUMBLER says’there is one thing 
a can always be found, and that is 
ault. 


PAYING dividends on watered stock is 
tf pomne ** El Mahdi” because it is false 
pro’ 


SHE is a 
questions ; 
querist. 

Way isa railroad patriotic? Because 
it is bound to the country with the strong- 
est ties. 


WHAT may be said to be a favorite piece 
of sculpture withevery man? The fellow 
he cut out, 


MARRIED life should be a sweet, harmo- 
nious song, and like one of Mendelssohn’s, 
“without words.” 


Tr is said that the peculiar sunsets are 
caused by the sun trying toset by the 
new standard time. 


THE female gate-keeper on the pike 
has been removed for dead ig her 
sweetheart, She never toll’d her love. 


i” You just take a bottle of my medi- 
cine,” said a quack doctor to a consum 
aes, “and you'll never hagain.” ‘ fs 
it as fatal as that ?”’ Gigel the consump- 
tive. 


ueer woman who doos not ask 
ut the woman who does is the 


PR 4 for better rem: ly for H. eart Disease than 
Dr. Graves’ Heart tor. a 6 for $5. by 





“« O, PROFESSOR,’ exclaimed sentimental 
old Mrs. Fishwhacker, during a private 
“Ne recital in her new music room, ‘do 

oe that sweet nus vomica stop once 





more ! 





My head has not been so clear, or voice 
so strong in years. I recommend Ely’s 
Cream Balm to all afflicted with catarrh 
or cold in the head. J. O. Tichenor, dealer 
in shoes, Elizabeth, N. J. 

A EALDHEADED man who has heard that 
the hairs of a man’s head aren 
wants to know if there is not some place 
where he can obtain the back numbers, 











Pearl’s White Glycerine i is acknowled gE. | 


ed to be far superior SIapciW Gionbsee atid t 


market for the use of all diseases and 
the im of the lexion. 1t pen- 
etrates the skin wit hout i injury. 





IN many of th Indian warner there 
are no wo or ex nm of pro- 
tanity. That isa civiliaed vice, and the 
contact writ the whites: 3 by eciaiing 





Get the best‘ 
f 
lar colors 





* A xIss,” said youn 


ats Sa 


pe pe: 








7 fast and a 
Ronis seated by me 





March 22, 1884. 








LET US 


only as eee! ie Aten eo It, 


: is undoubtedly true ~~ its t taint is trans- 
Spom parents to ehildren yntil—if 
tien is permitted to continue its course—the 
corrupted line dies out. But it is equally 
beyond question that evil conditions of 
life may Govele the disease in a person 
who has not inherited it. Scrofulais a 
cous ustlentic eer, malady caused by vitiated 
low living, excess and 
bos alike ua it. Whatever pier. 
rupts the regular and effective worki 
the of digestion and assim’ ~ 
und hinders the necessary processes of 
:2eretion and excretion, cattses the blood 
lo. convey impurities through the ecircula- 
tion and checks the throwing off of the 
effete. matter—the waste of the system— 
which is, in health, an unceasing process. 
The evil consequences of these conditions 
can only be averted by prompt restoration 
of the functions of the — and expulsion 
of the impurities already offendi ature. 
The only medicine that can be relied upon 
to do promptly and thoroughly, is 








otf 

pee fa ifeearieat 

is aseed of d poisoning’ + ge ntact, 
of the 


and destroyi the red corpus¢ 

blood, the datruction of whieh, if ‘con- 
tinued to a certain easily reached ‘point, is 
necessarily fatal, as the nutrition of the 
system depends upon them. 

Nature’s efforts to expel the contdmf- | man 
nating matter are first seen Inthe ret 
f | ing out of Pim re Sties, 
tions and Boi At the pm time t t 
deterioration of the blood is. shown. by 
Enysioes and Mental Prostration, 

without Effort, Langer 
wil Loe 


measures are promptly a 
stagé in’ the developendet OF the 
cure fs by no means difficult. Nature are 6815 
mands aid to arouse and imvigorate the 


at ‘this 


v— ts) ‘ and — the oan of im- 
ur 13 t the same time, t smpaver 
Meh hed blood must be enriched and 


All this is best done by 





pirits. If thorou feta ths be 





ETHER. 


, Should the A pr sere ay nutrition of 
disease 


be neglected wil 
with bpot su i dy become more 
serious and and obstinate. Eezema, Salt 
ny wee Itching Humors, 


ulent So Carbun- 
ae ailegae Pustules, 


Vers Heart and Bone Dis- 
rcular Consumption, and 
Peng oder serious and often fatal ail- 
ments result from ae — of the blood. 
Whether the — itary, or has 
its beginning the individual victim, the 
result is the same; except that in the for- 
mer case, the progress of the disease may, 
through inherited weakness of the system, 
more rapid. Like results flow from 
the poisons of mercury and contagious 
diseases. AYER'S SARSAPARILLA is the 
y alterative medicine sufficiently power- 
ful to eradicate these special poisons from 
the blood. It bas, in thousands of in- 
stances, cured Hereditary Scrofula, 
and there is no disease caused by impure 
blood that will not yield to 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


GREAT BLOOD-PURIFYING MEDICINE. 


Hon. FRANCIS JRWETT, ex-Mayor of 
Lowell, and ex-State Senator, aye of it: 
* Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the only prepa- 
— of — — that seems to do me 

Ho pee las good. It goes to the 

t spot every Mt me, Its effects in cleans- 
He the blood and expelling poisonous mat- 
ter from the system are wonderful.” 

JOHN J. RYAN, Supt. glide 8: B.C... 
Philadelphia, was cured of Rheuma- 
tism by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

JOHN McCourt, Lowell, Mass., in vain 
sought relief through other ‘medicinal treat- 
ment, durin; - years, from Purulent 

Uleers that some doctors called Fever 
Sores, and others Necrosis. But three 
bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effected a 
permanent cure. 


JOHN WYLIE, Lowell, Mass., was trou- 
bled with severe pains in the small of his 
back, bad ® ite and oppressive weak- 
ness, all indications of serious Derange- 
ment of the Kidneys and Liver. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla made him a well man 
again. 

THE SISTERS OF CHARITY AT 8ST. 
Mary’s INFANT ASYLUM AND LYING-IN 
HospitaL, Dorchester, Mass., who have 
used Ayers Sarsaparilla for years in the 
treatment of the many unfortunate children 


—frequently di: from birth—eonfided 
to their care, characterize it as “an inval- 
uable medicine,” and say: ‘‘ With pleasure 


we acknowledge the excellence, and ln 
testify as to the beneficial effects of Aye 
Sarsaparilla, particularly in cases of = 
yes and 4 Skin Diseases.” 
RoBERT BaRRaS, Lowell, Mass.,a very 
= man, in whom the decrepitude of are 
as increased by debility resultant from 
impoverished Blood, found his vital 
forces rejuvenated through the effect upon 
ais b of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
S. B. SYLvEsTER, Lowell, Mass., was 
ne childhood a sufferer from Heredi- 
tare Scrofula, which demonstrated itself 
Running Sores. The sores have 
wh cured, ro the disease Say 
tien) Mad by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Mrmton Fox, a prominent and 
high respected citizen of Middlesex Cu. 
38., avers: “ Ayer’s Sarsaparilia has 
eu me Humor and 
bo I had taken other reme- 
d Nl bow ost My family use it as a 
Spring M edicine, and derive great benefit 
from it.” 


The foregoing cases have been taken from thousands, primarily to indleste. part 

RILLA has been signally efticacious; secondarily, to cite instances easy of 

remedy in the community where it originated, and has held the first place in publi 
Leading pond lain yg prescribe AYER’S SARSAPARILLA ag the 

pharmacy, and druggists vouch for many remarkable cures effected by it 





Heredita 
family of 
Grover, Vt., for three generations.’ At 
the age of 73 years, from a weak and tot, 
tering old man, covered with scrofulous 
cruptions and sores, be has become sound, 
hule, and hearty, through the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. His daughter, MRS. 
Davis, suffering from the same cause in 
— ways, h not so vente San; 


n greatly be by 
rilla, and is confident of a 
a continuance of the medicine. Her mer 
whose scrofulous sore eyes resisted 
other treatment, was completely cured & , 
Ayer’s Sarsapurilla. 


‘Scrofula afflicted the 


Mrs. Eriza FLEMING, Lotelt, Mass 
has been relieved of Fainting Spells 
and eee and her daughter of 

Neuralgia and Weakness, both by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

Eezema, severe and obstinate, appeared 
on the head, i and — — the 
body of Mr. Tuomas N. K, West 
Somerville, og codon rostrated him 
that he seemed to A n My of per- 
manent invalidism. rsaparilla 
cleansed his blood, aan the eczema, and 
renewed his vitality. 


From a condition of Ph 
tration, or seeming Anzmia, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. NaTHAN 8. CLEAVELAND, 7) 
East Canton Street, Boston, Mass., was 
re-established in the possession of perfect 
health by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

Mrs. M. Parxs, Lovell, Mass., to 
whom, as to very many women, change of 
life brought grievous im) ent of phy- 
sical and nervous st h, has found her 


only relief in the use of Ayer’s Gareape- | ws 
rilla. 


General Debility 
of all the physical ~F nervous f 
the unhappy plight _—? which the ten 
W. F. PENNINGTON, of Central South 
Haswptcs, } N. B., was rescued by Ayer’s 

Sarsapafilla. 

WARREN LELAND, Esq, of New York, 
the most famous hotel hey tee in the 
world, bears witness: * 


cine iu the world equal to Ayer’s - 
rilla for the cure of Liver D Sy 


Sei toad pe teten at 
e an 
ull the various forms of Blood "Dis- 


eases.” 


ne unifo 
it, within 


ical Pros- Mere 





, & seeming golianes him so 





= ing into a coptinn, 
| Ayer’ me 


T. K. BopEN, Trooper, writes from 


R. HrraM PHILurps, of! Vasren, Basutcland, S. Africa, that he 


was cured, » by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, of the 
obstinate and dangerous * Veldt sores,” 
which are uliar plagues of 
that country. 


Purulent Scrofulous Sores on the 
neck of Mrs. W.C. HaLiipay, of East 
Dover, Vt.. were made sound and well, 
5! and her general health fully restored, by 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Mr. GEORGE ANDREWS, overseer of 
{| the poms Carpet Corporation, although 
Salt Rheum ulcerations covered more 
than half the surface of his body and 
limbs, was completely healed, — sound 
and clean, by Ayer’s Sursaparilla 

Liver Complaint, in the case of A.V. 
Lan®, Cincinnati, and even Ulcers 
on the Liver. a h whieh J. C. Lay a 
Carleton, Neb. afflicted, have been 
promptly and epenatiy cured by Ayer’s 


ng the p 





Organic Troubles affecting the head, 
heart, and stomach, arising from a Scrof- 
ulous Taint that also made itself a 
ent in annoying Humors, threatened the 
life of Tuomas O, Ramos, of Plainsburg. 

ed Co., Cal., who was saved and 
made well again by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


GEo. W. FuLLERTON, Lovell, Mass., 
was cured. of Internal Fevers, and 
Humors of the Stomach, by Ayer’s 
Sarsaparifla, and his daughter was _ 
manently relieved of Serofulous Ha- 
mor, Salt Rheum, General Debility, 


: and other ailments, by the same remedy, 


SELBY CARTER, 

was, in. his own words, 
oe 

Taarouehh 


Nashville, Tenn. 

“saturated 
” but Ayer’s os 
fied his system, and made 


F. INGERSOLL, Camden, Ala., suffered 
every summer, for 12 years, with Rheu- 


matism: and Nettlerash. He took 
Ayer’s Sa Ha, which entire} aye 
him, and ie him “rosy with hea 

E jas, in a very severe ictaene suf- 


fered by Mrs. F. Houser, of Yorktown, 
N. J., was cured by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Mrs. H: McKay, Lowell, Mass., saved 

the lifeof her son, who hw had Serofulous 

landular 8 Swel and seemed to 

y giving to him 
arsuparilla, 


icular maladies in which AYER’s SARSAPA 
fon and illustrative of the popular use of this 
public esteem for nearly forty years. 


vAication lid 


d reliable blood purifier known in 
wledge. 


7,000,000 Families throughout the seit cit aieiia * the Curative power of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparila, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER’& CO.; { Analyticat Chemists ] LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by all demauates Price $1, petite yee 
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‘and Declamations; for Public and Private Schools. 
S EACH, 


beblisdea bok. 1. ERLLOGG & OW, 91 Park Place. HT. 
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Reception Day, Nos.. 1, 2,& 3,» ARENOW READY. 


- Ktltecton of Diafogues; Reitations; ant De 
rans /« PRICE 80 CENTS 


